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it be Emily Flower who had influenced him against her friends? It was 
not like him to be so unkind. 

Baxter, meanwhile, who had thought that all was explained and 
clear between them, could not understand these recurring doubts and 
hesications. He had made up his mind to come to an issue of some 
sort ; and as he stood behind Felicia’s bench he let his fancy drift, as hers 
had sometimes done—imagined a little ecene between them which was 
to take place in a very few minutes ; he was to speak plainly to her; to 
the woman who had all but promised to be his wife; he meant to tell 
her how truly he loved her, how unendurable this present state of sus- 
pense had suddonly become. 

His whole heart went out to ber in tenderness and protection. He 
felt so much and so deeply, surely she would understand him. 

The steamer paddled on its way, the hills floated past, the people 
came on board, and struggled off to shore. . . . 


CHAPTER VII. 
No ANSWER. 


PresEsTy, a special peaceful hour of sun and calm content seemed to 
fall on the travellers: the talk became silenced, the waters deepened, 
the banks shone more green. Aurelius, looking up, saw that his enemy 
had allowed herself to be overcome by the stillness, by the tranquil rock- 
ing of the boat. She was leaning her head on Miss Harrow’s shoulder. 
Mr. Bracy was at the other end of the boat, claiming acquaintance with 
a bench full of English people. Jasper was drowsily balancing himse!” 
against the bulwark, with both arms widely extended. A swan cay 
sailing out from shore; and then Aurelius began his sentence, and 
plain words, not without fecling and honest diftidence, he spoke in a 
voice, of which Felicia heard every syllable. 
“T have been thinking that I perhaps took you Ly surprise y 
y,” he suid. “If it is so you must tell me; you must not be 
of giving me pain. Anything is better than want of confidence 
this state of indecision is really more than I can bear. It was not 
out painful uncertainty as to what your answer inight be that 7 
and yet you know that my heart is yours, and has been yours 
all these years. Now whatever your answer may be, I will abid 

Fe was touched ; but she was silent, tapping her foot agr 
wooden deck. 

“Tf I had come long ago, perhaps I might have had mor. 
Aurclius went on, frightened hy her silence. “Perhaps you 
presumptuous. Some one in whom I trust encouraged me to ¢ 

“ Emily Flower, I suppose, told you to come,” said Felicia 

“ Yes,” stupid Aurelius answered, slowly. “She told m 

Felicia looked away ; she did not care to meet his honest ¢, 
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shouldered his own small portmanteau and Felicia'’s dreesing-case, leaving 
Mr. racy, with the help of the amiable Miss Harrow, to collect the many 
Pesensions of his Flora—her writing book (carried loose with her pen 
and her inkstand), her cushions and sunshades, her luncheon in its basket. 

Mrs. Gracy's poet nature invariably required a luncheon basket, the 
one arin-chair, the most comfortable bed-room, the wing of the chicken, 
the shady corner in the garden. 

‘The spirit Ling imprisoned in mortal coil, Flora was wont to say 
it required aleolute freelom from mere temporary discomfort, in order 
ty have full soope to soar. 

“So I have ol-erved,” says Baxter, dryly. making room for himself 
among Mrs. Bracy’s parasols. 

“Ah!” Mrs, Bracy answers, dimly dissatisfied; “you notice every- 
thing.” I hope my footrest is not in your way. 

* For comfort,” says Jasper, joining in from the opposite corner of the 
omnibus, and with a glance at the other passengers, “ give me cats to stroke. 
I thought of bringing a couple abroad, but my uncle dissuaded me.” 

“Cats!” says Baxter, eying Jasper as if he was a maniac. 

Hut here the omnibus stops at the doors of the hotel; the porters, 
waiters, majorlomox, rush forward breathless, to grip the elbows of the 
dewending travellers, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
By a Foeustaty. 


Iv is very hot and sultry in the hotel garden. The fountain and * 
Piano from the saloon are playing a duett. The fountain itself mar 
Wwiling after the morning's glare, but the sound of the water is nc 
Jena delightful to parched cars. An old man sits on a bench by a cl 
v1 handwine young woman ; grandchild is playing at bir 
Ned nevsan a world-known name ; he has swayed nations and 

he is quietly stirring his coffee in the shadow of th 
Presently, obsequiosity in thread gloves, with a newsp 
wen np hows low, and takes a respectful chair at 
ation. I ia is sitting in a little arbour close © 
ing luck half asleep, and swinging her little feet. She h 
off her felt. hat, and pushed back the two plaits that usually make 
roronel about, her pretty head. The diamond ornament at b 
tens like the radiating lights of the fountain ; the folds of 
ilk «res: shine with tints that come and go. She is in a pt 
pectant state of mind, drowsy, prepared for happiness to come 
in much too sultry weather to go in search of it. “How car 
gw on practining aw she docs through the beat of the day +” 
Min Harrow, the musician, leaves off for an instant, look 
Approach of Colonel Baxter, or answers when he asks her 
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facarylated, the tunes were dinning gaily; cigars were puffing; friends 

‘ore greeting. Felicia was sitting between Mr. Bracy and Miss Harrow, 
Sader the shade of an awning, Mrs. Bracy was taking a turn on Jasper’s 
Sg arm, when Mr. Bracy suddenly started up to greet some of his 
SEerais steam-boat acquaintances, and at the same minute somebody 
‘ame riding over a low iron fence at the back of Felicia’s chair, and 
™ don beside her, in Mr. Bracy’s vacant plave. I need not say that 
‘aa was Baxter, who had chosen his time. 

__“Wecan have our talk now, Felicia. You gave me no chance last 
Right. Miss Harrow, would you kindly leave us for a few minutes?” 
‘Georgina instantly vanished in discreet alarm, notwithstanding Felicia's 
imploring glances), and then Baxter went on very quietly, but with increas- 
3g emphasis: “You must face the truth, Felicia ; you must give me my 
answer, Ask no one else to advise you—tell me what you wish from 
yourself! This much I have a right to ask. I have kept out of your 
way all to-day on purpose ; now you must let me speak plainly. All night 
Jong I lay awake wondering what you would decide. I know,” he added, 
that as far as the world goes I am about as bad a match as you could 
sake, but I don’t think anyone could ever Jove you better.” 

She beard his voice break a little as he spoke, and then he waited for 
the last time in renewed emotion for the answer that was to decide both 
their fates. He was really not asking too much. As he said, he had a 
Tight to an answer. Was it some evil demon that prompted Feliciat 
She meant to spare him, as she thought, to gain time for herself. 

“Why are you always thinking of my money?” she said. “Mn 
Bracy tells me it can all be tied up if I marry ; it need not concern you. 

Her words somehow jarred upon Baxter ; indeed, they jarred upr 
Felicia herself as she spoke them. He was over-wrought, perhaps 
reasonable, in his excitement. 

“It is you and Mrs. Bracy, not I, who are always thinking a 
money,” he cried. “If you can suspect me of such unworthy mof 
You are not the woman I took you for. Felicia, trust me—mr 
conditions —” 

She laid her hand upon his arm to quiet him, but he went on 
more vehemently. “You let their flatteries poison your true ¢ 
will agree to none of their bargains. If you love me, marry! 
your heart and with all that you have. If you do not care for : 
me away, and I will certainly trouble you no longer. Oh, Felic 
should not use me 50.” 

He spoke in a voice which frightened her, with a sort of 
ful despotism that startled and terrified Miss Marlow far moi 
had any idea of. When she answered, it was to a sudden « 
fiddles, to which she unconsciously raised her tones. 

“T cannot see what you have to complain of,” she said, 

“Tf you insist upon only marrying me with my money, I certs 
agree to the bargain. As I told Mrs. Bracy, I do not grud 
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The very children seemed impressed. The fire leapt from snow 
to snow, dazzling in tender might. The mountain seemed to put out 
great wings, to tremble with a mysterious life; the snow-fields hung 
mid-air, the radiance of their summits seemed to spread into space. 
People came out from the long tables where they had been dining, stream- 
ing out into the garden where the miracle was to be scen. Voices 
changed, people changed ; for a few moments one impulse seemed to touch 
all these human beings, calling them to something most mysterious and 
Veyond them, utterly boyond expression or remembrance. Such a mood 
coming from without, imposed by inanimate things upon the living, seems 
to be like some ancient history of revelation realised once again. The 
faces shone as they turned towards the mountains all burning in their light, 

Upon a balcony of the hotel our Poetess had appeared shrouded in a 
long gauze veil. She stood, tablets in hand, and pausing for inspiration. 
Mrs. Bracy hated people to talk when she was taking notes. She desired 
some one, who exclaimed in the room within, to be silent now, and 
presently her own voice was the only one to be heard upraised in shrill 
approbation of the solemn beauty of the evening. 

One or two people had left the garden and the crowd, and crossed the 
road and sat quietly upon the low parapet opposite, watching. The 
Swiss women, who seem hired at so much a day to walk slowly up 
and down the avenue, in starched sleeves, with go-carts, ceased to drag 
for 2 moment and stopped to look. So did the sentimental German 
ladies with their hand bags, and the eager English tourists, and the 
Swiss students in spectacles, with their arms full of books, and the Russian 
and American travellers in their well-fitting clothes. 

The glory passed on by degrees ; an awful shadow rose from the valley 
and mounted upward, rapid, remorseless, Tho beautiful flames of a 
moment sank away ; the pinnacles still dominated with their fiery points 
—an instant more and all was over in that wondcr-world, and the oil- 
lamps resumed the reign upon carth. 

The old diplomat on his terrace went back to his evening paper; two 
young gir!s at a window clasped each other’s hands in youthful enthusiasm, 
and regret ; the lady in the balcony continued her remarks, 

“Did you not observe the marvellous effect of that last, last tint, 
succumbing as it were to the great” 

“It is.a passion of atmospheric word painting,” interrupted Jasper, 
who had been hastily making a sketch with some yellow ochre and carmine, 

‘There was a sudden burst of voices from the garden below. “Sugar, 
absolutely like sugar!” cried a young Russian lady to her partner of the 
night before. 

“Sugar!” exclaims Mrs. Bracy in a sepulchral voice; “do they like: 
that noble mass to sugar—tbat livid, living, loving ——” 

“My dear Flora, do see after Miss Marlow!” said little 
Bracy, anxiously. 

“It is nothing, nothing,” Felicia whispers, trying in vain to bu 





he 
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reared their mighty sides, all lined and seamed with the intricate net- 
work of delicate shadow ; the pale white crests clustered beyond the 
rocks. Felicia was almost overpowered by the pomp and stately splen- 
dour of this mighty Court, to which she was not yet accustomed. She 
could hardly tear herself away from the terrace in front of the windows. 

“ Dinner, ladies, dinner!” cried Mr. Bracy, calling from the dining- 
room of the hotel. As they came in, he made them take their places, 
talking as usual, while he saw to everybody's requirements. He had 
just seen their friend Colonel Baxter's name in the book. “ He slept 
here last night, and has gone on to the upper glacier,” says Mr. Bracy, 
sharpening his knife. 

Jasper had also seen the Colonel’s departure, not without satisfaction. 
He had been cross-questioning Georgina in the einspanner coming up. 

“There was something,” Georgina owned confidentially. “They had 
a long, long conversation. I think she is angry.” 

“ She wants a protector,” said Jasper thoughtfully, twirling the silver 
ring upon his first finger. 

I think the same evil imp which so maliciously prompted Felicia 
now involved the unfortunate painter in his toils, and began to whisper 
to him that Aurelius being gone, Jasper’s own hour had come. It was for 
him to make Felicia forget the faithless Colonel. No one knew for cer- 
tain what had happened ; only that Felicia was changed and preoccupied 
was evident to them all. Jasper ate his dinner as usual, but ostenta- 
tiously drank a great deal of wine. He began to turn sentimental ; from 
sentimental art to artistic sentiment the step is but short. 

The next day was Sunday. The bell of the village church had been 
going for an hour before Felicia arose ; as she dressed she had peeped out 
of her window at the figures passing up the street, quiet and collected, in 
their smart Sunday coiffes and beavers. As for the English, they also 
put on their best bonnets, and assembled in the dining-room of the hotel 
where in those days the English service was held once a week. The 
tables were rolled out of the way, the plates were put inside the wooden 
dresser, the chairs were set out in three rows, the blinds drawn half-way 
down, and a few straggling travellers came into the room where the 
usual traffic was for a time suspended. 

But it was impossible not to feel the incongruity of the form in which 
much had been expressed that seemed almost incompatible with the 
associations of the place and its appurtenances. As the congregation left 
the room, the waiters began clattering their knives and forks and spread- 
ing the dinner tables once more ; and Felicia walked away, glad to escape 
up the village street towards the little churchyard, across which came 
the strain of a hymn sung by many voices. 

Felicia went to the door and looked into the quiet old bui 
where she saw a great number of the villagers assembled, each in 
places. The brown-coated men were on one side, and the women ¥ 
sitting in rows along the other aisle; the old ones in their coiffes, 
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the service to their Sunday gathering at the tavern by the bridge. 
Disconcerted Jasper marched off with the crowd, leaving Felicia to get 
home as best she could. She found him, however, waiting for her at the 
entrance of the hotel. 

“Tm afraid I carried off the umbrella,” he said, with an uneasy 
laugh. “I've waited to tell you that—er,” here he looked very red and 
foolish, “you quite misunderstood me, Miss Marlow. You didn’t do 
me justice, indeed you didn’t. This shall make no difference on my part, 
and I hope you will keep a fellow’s confidence sacred.” 

“T have certainly no wish to repeat what has happened,” said Felicia, 
still unrelenting. 

“TI shall start early to-morrow,” said Jasper, irritated. “After 
day alone in the mountains I shall know how to master my feelings. 
Perhaps if I meet Culonel Baxter,” he added, “you would like me to 
send him down.” 

This was said with a mixture of feminine spite and masculine 
jealousy. He felt he had revenged himself on Miss Marlow. Felicia 
did not answer ; she looked Jasper full in the face, and swept past him 
haughtily to her own room. Poor Felicia! she began to find her cir- 
cumstances somewhat trying. Mrs. Bracy was especially snappish that 
evening ; Georgina looked tearful and reproachful. Miss Marlow won- 
dered whether Jasper had kept his own sacred confidence. It was quite 
arelief when kind little Mr. Bracy bustled in with a guide and a pro- 
gramme for the following day. 

“ What do you say to seeing something of the environs? We might 
all start off to meet our artist to-morrow on his return? We can lunch 
at tho chilet at the entrance to the upper glacier—excellent cookery, J 
am told; fine view of the mountains. Suit you? eh, Flora, my lovet” 

Flora answered severely that she certainly should not go, she neede 
repose. Then she added, with intention : “ Probably Felicia would ‘ala 
wish to remain behind?” 

Nothing was farther from Felicia’s wish. Sho merely said she woul 
like to see the upper glacier. Three mules were accordingly ordere’ 
with three guides to match. The mules were in the stables, the gu’ 
were spinning like teetotums with their mountain maidens in the 
room, 





CHAPTER XI. 
Ciiupine uP. 


‘Tey were all somewhat late in their start next morning. Atla 
got off, the ladies in their improvised skirta, Mr. Bracy trotting 
fully by their side in knickerbockers, and with an ice-axe which 
borrowed, but which he found some difficulty in managing. Af’ 
ing the church and the village, and crossing the stream of pi 
associations, the way led up a narrow ledge cut along the side of 
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she gazed, every moment more and more absorbed, into the spirit of that 
awful silence and snowy vastness which seemed to spread before her. She 
seemed carried away on unknown wings into vast regions undreamt of 
hitherto, past snowy cavities, by interminable gorges haunted by terrible 
shrouded figures trailing their stiff grave clothes, and bending in an awful 
procession. Then came great ficlds of glittering virgin snow blazing in 
the sun, then perhaps a narrow track stitched by human footstep, 
curiously discernible. Felicia could follow the line for a while, then she 
lost it, and again it would reappear ever ascending, to the foot of a 
great gulley where all traces scemoi lost. . . . 

“ How absorbed you are !” said Georgina’s voice at her ear. “Can you 
make anything out? May I have a look?” Folicia did not answer. She 
was trembling convulsively ; then she suddenly seized the other woman's 
wrint ina tight clutch. “I see something. Oh Georgina, for heaven's 
sake look, and tell me what you see.” But Georgina looking shifted the 
great glass and could not adjust it again. Felicia, wildly wringing her 
hands, began to call for a guide, for anyone who knew. “I saw a man 
hanging to a rock, a tremendous rock,” she said. The guides and the host 
all came up in some excitement, and eye after eye was applied. “ You 
see the track, follow the track lower down, lower down,” cried Miss Mar- 
low. “Do you see nothing?” and then when none could find the place, 
she pushed the last comer away and with trembling hands followed again 
the tiny thread she had discovered, recalling each jutting peak and form, 
and there was the great rock shining in the sun, but the man was there 
no Jonger. “I saw him, I tell you,” she cried,“ ho is killed, he has 
fallen. Oh Georgina, it may have been Colonel Baxter!” and she 
stamped in an agony of terror. Cleorgina with pale lips faltered some- 
thing. The guides tried to reassure the ladies. It may have been fancy, 
people often were mistaken. “TI tell you I saw him slip,” cried Felicia, 
and old Johann, an experienced guide, looked, paused, and looked again, 
“Tt is a nasty place,” said he, looking puzzled. “It was close by there 
that we met the Englishman with his paint-box. That is our track the lady 
has been following, but there is another beside it. I cannot venture to may 
she is mistaken.” Felicia’s conviction seemed to have spread to the guides, 
They examined the track again and again, and began talking the matter 
over. Two of them presently came forward, looking grave, and proposed 
that they should go off then and there, and see if there was anything to ba 
done. “It is like last night’s experience over again,” said the host ; “the 
sun will be setting in a couple of hours; you must take lanterns if you 
g0, for you won't be back by daylight, and what can you do, if 80 be 
the man has fallen? What did I say about people's foolhardiness#” 2” 
continued, turning to Georgina. ‘ Your papa has taken Peter our m 
with him, that is something reasonable. If this is one of the Eng! 
travellers I told you of who went off alone, it will show you that’ 
not speak without thinking.” 

Poor Mr. Bracy came back with Peter in another hour to sha 
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perienced mountaineer it would have been an ugly pass. The rocks 
were hard as iron, worn smooth by a glacier ; there seemed neither foot 
nor cranny to get on to; the evening was fast approaching : there was 
no chance of anyone descrying him from the distant chilet, 

Jasper tried to say his prayers, poor boy ; but he could not think of 
anything but the burning pain in his hands and back, the ct 
breath which seemed so terrible: his head swam, he knew that the end 
was at hand, he could hold on no longer. Perhaps five minutes had passed 
since he fell, but what a five minutes, blotting out the whole of the many 
many days and years of his life. He looked his last at the rock shining 
relentless ; he closed his eyes... . Ithink it was at this moment that 
Felicia was screaming for assistance. If only sho had kept her places 
moment longer she would have seen help at hand. 

Something struck his face. A voice, not far off, said, very quietly, 
“ Be careful. Can you get at the rope? We will pull you up. One! 
two! three!” Hope gave him renewed strength, and with a clutch 
he raised his left hand and caught the saving rope. For three seconda 
he was drawn upwards, scraping the rock as he went: happily its hard 
smoothness now was in his favour. Bloeding, fainting, he found himself 
drawn up to a ledge overhead. His senses failed. 

‘When he came to himself, Baxter was pouring brandy down his 
throat, and the Swiss guide was loosening his clothes. They had seen him 
in the distance. The guide had suddenly stopped short, and exclaimed, 

“Good heavens! that man must be mad. Where is he going tot’ 
and pointed out Jasper’s peril to the Colonel. 

“We must go back,” said the Colonel, hastily... . . 

“TI think I owe you my life,” said Jasper, hoarsely, but quite 
naturally, looking up with bloodshot eyes at Aurelius. 

“ Nonsense!” said the Colonel, kindly, “it was Melchior here who 
spied you on your perch.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Da Caro. 


Wuiz the travellers delay, the rocks are lighting up to bronss, 
to gold, to purple. The Wetterhorn is burning crimson-limned ; the 
Mettelberg rocks are turning to splendid hue, the Vieschhorns answed 
like flaming beacons, and the great Eiger is on fire. But the hills to th 
cast are shadowy mist upon palest ether, and a faint cloud like a slgil 
rifts along their ridge. So night comes on with solemn steps. Ne 
the Wetterhorn is dying, the Vieschhoru pales to chillest white, the 

its summits are still flashing, rose-colour, flame-like, delicate. Thep 

look up on their way, figures in the valley stand gazing at the wom 
peace overhead, they gaze and drink their fill of the evening, andi 

the lingering benediction is gone with a breath. The rocks: 
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seemed to flash with the dazzling lights of heaven, and to carry the stars 
upon its stream. The night breeze came across the plain and fanned 
their faces; they were alone, and a blessing of silent and 

gratitude was theirs. And £0, after all this long doubt, Aurelius and 
Felicia had come to the best certainty that exists in this perplexing 
world, the sacred conviction of love—that belongs to all estates and 
conditions of men, not only to the married, not only to the unmarried, 
but toall those who have grateful hearts. 


— A 
4 
i 
A 
; 4 
Bomer. fee 
eas a 
4 
. 


“This inaccessible Poet.”—Cuaruay. 





Homer, thy song we liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in its tone; 

With waves that wash the dim dominion 
Of Hades; and light foam that floats in glee 
Around enchanted islands: yet to me 

‘Thy verse is as the stream of source unknown, 
The River of Egypt, that eternally 

Mirrors kings’ tombs, and temples overthrown. 


No wiser wo than men of heretofore, 
in mystic valleys of the mountains hoar, 
To find the sacred sources guarded fast : : 
Enough, thy flood makes green our “human shore 
As Nilus Egypt; murmuring evermore 
Of old-world wars, and empires of the past. 
a 
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instanceof consummate stylistic education. Curiously enough Marivaux 
piqued himself on being an “ autodidaktos,” professed originalivy to be 
his only criterion, and admired only three men in French literature—the 
on!y literature, by the by, which he knew and recognised—Montaigne, 
Corneille, and Dufresny. “I prefer,” he used to say, “to be seated 
humbly on the last bench of the little troop of originals than to be 
proudly placed at the head of the herd of literary apes.” It is true he 
succeede] in being original, but bis originality was not entirely self- 
tanght. In the Italian troop which had been banished under Louis 
XIV., and recalled during the Regency, Marivaux found a variety and 
lightness of forms which would have been sought in vain amongst French 
artistes ; and more especially in Giovanna Benozzi (Mme. Baletti), who 
did much to fix the type of his heroines, he found the ideal actress for 
his pieces. Under the name of Sylvia, which she always retained after 
her triumph in Marivaux’s pieco, Le Jeu del'Amour et du Hasard, she 
charmed Paris for thirty years by her noble, tender, and witty acting, 
and displayed as much esprit in her own private adventures as Marivaux 
did in his comedies. Sylvia in those days was to the Thédtre Italien 
what Mdlle. Rachel was in the last generation to the Comédie Frangaise. 
It is a remarkable fact, that though Marivaux is now the one of the 
writers of the second order of the last century who best holds his place on 
the ntago, he was in his own time the subject of much disparaging criticism, 
which finally ended in neglect. In his Guzette of 1763, at the time of 
Marivaux’s death, Grimm writes, “He had amongst us the fute of a 
pretty woman--that is to say, a brilliant spring and an autumn and 
winter of the hardest and aaddest—le souffle vigoureux de la philosophie 
a renversé depuin une quinzaine Uannéca toutes cca réputations Hayées 
aur dea rowrauz.” La Harpo accuses him of having been able to see 
nothing in woman but coquetry, and nothing in love but the element of 
amour propre. During the revolution the storm of politics and the 
“vigorons breath of philosophy,” as Grimm calls it, in action, threw 
Marivaux, and everything else beautiful or artistic, into obscurity. In 
1804, to follow up our résumé of the reputation of Marivaux, Geoffroy, 
the celebrated critic of the Débats, has very little good to say of him 
@ propos of Le Jeu del Amour et du Hasard, n piece which he says court 
lea petits théAtres, but is rarely presented on the legitimate scéne frangatas, 
With a true critic’s instinct he at once sets about inquiring what are the 
reasons for this state of affairs, and it is almost needless to say that he 
succeeds in finding plenty of faults in Marivaux which were by no 
means new when Geoffroy formulated them. Next come the days of 
Malle. Mars, who was the personification of the grace, elegance, die- 
tinction, and affectation of the tender amourensce and the margude 
galantes of Marivaux. After her came Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, who by 
equal success in the same réles and who carried the traditions of 
Mars almost toa religion. In our own days other artistes from tim 
time charm the public by their interpretation of Sylvia or Aram 
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who painted in broad and bold strokes the characters, passions, and 
follies of their time, obtains the same result by subtle realism and fine 
shading. To compare Marivaux with Molitre is like comparing Teniers 
with Reynolds or Vandyke ; each is excellent in his style, but they move 
in different levels and proceed by different methods. Marivaux delights 
in seeking out and dwelling upon nuances which are almost imper- 
ceptible ; he likes to split up and refine upon sentiments until the shades 
of variation require as it were a strong moral magnifying glass to enable 
us to perceive them. To this delicate filigree work of analysis, which, 
moreover, is rarely false, is due, as we have already said, a great part of 
the admiration of the present generation for Marivaux. It is the same 
sort of subtle, highly polished, and analytical conversation which one 
finds in a dozen of the pieces of Emile Augier; it is the same refined, 
tender, and romantic sentiment which we find in the comedies of Alfred 
do Musset, and the same spirit of loyalty and chivalry which we find in 
the dramas of George Sand. Take, for instance, the following passage 
from Le Jew de TAmour et du Hasard, where the false Lisette points 
out the difficulties of her position to Dorante, who has just declared his 
passion : 

“Vous m’aimez ; mais votre amour w'est pas une chose bien séricuse pour vous. 
Que de resrources n'avez-rons pas pour vous en défaire? La distance qwil y a de 
rous & moi, mille objets que rous alles trouver sur votre chemin, Cenvie qu'on aura de 
vous rendre sensible, les amusements d'un homme de votre condition, tout va vous Stor 
cet amour dont vous mi'entretenes impitoyablement ; vous en rirez peut-tire, aw sortie 
ici, ef vous aurcs raison. Mais moi, monsieur, si je m'en ressouviens, comme Jem 
ai peur, sit n'a frappée, quel secoure aurai-je contre Cimpreasion quit maura faite! 
Qui est-ce qui me dédommagera de votre perte? Qui voulez-rous que mom cerur mats 
& votre place? Saves-vous bien que si je vous aimais, tout ce qu'il y a de plus grend 
dans le monde ne me toucherait plus? Jugez done de Cétat ou je resterais,; ayes 
Ia générosité de me cacher votre amour. Moi qui cous parle, je me ferais wn sermpule 
de vous dire que je vous aime, dans les dispositions ois tous étcs, Laven de mes 
sentiments pourrait exposer votre raison; et vous voyez bien aussi que je vous les 
cache,” 


No word in it is old-fashioned ; no phrase in it fails to have ite just 
effect upon us; and although the words are now a good century and & 
half old, we could easily imagine Malle. Saint-Geneix using the very same 
language to the Marquis de Villemer. Indecd, for us, who have our 
Shakespeare, and who are wont to delight in the figured and arabesque 
style of the Elizabethan cra, the style of Marivaux will pass almost 
unchallenged ; and in the happy dreamland of love and honour in whieli: 
the scenes of his comedies are placed, we never notice that neglect @ 
dramatic vraisemblanc: which allows the valcts and soubrettes to speals “iti 
same language as their masters. After all, making due allowance: 

lapse of time and the change of manners, the analogy between the 

of Marivaux and that of the modern writers above mentioned is | 

ingly close in many respects. The great difference is that Maz 

less sincere and profound ; he waa the bel eaprit of om egg af ¢ 
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“ garb of a grand gentleman, must marry la coiffeuse de madame. 

ve is onco again lord and master, and the comedies of Marivaux con- 
tain the idealisation of the best features of his time in the realms of 
love. In the smiling luxuriance of reatly-kept gardens, with their long 
avenues of graceful trees and their closely-eropped lawns, freshened by 
Cool fountains plashing dreamily in their sculptured basins, the lovers, 
happy or melancholy as the case may be, but always young, pensive, and 
charming, pass the livelong day in listening to the beatings of their own 
hearts, and talking sweet nonsenso on their passion with a tender and 
imperions logic which belongs only to the strenva inertia of the world 
in which they move. But what charming creations these young women. 
of Marivaux are! Half truc and half fictitious, one feels nevertheless 
that a real heart is beating under their frills and ribbons. They are fall 
of sensibility, und prodigal of theix wit; they all love, and yet they 
know not whether they love or not. The confession trembles on their 
lips, but they prefer to deceive their hearts and give rein to their esprit, 
and to hide the avowal under the irony of a smile, Hero it is that the 
style of Marivaux revels in its delicate complexity—that style of which 
80 much evil has been spoken, but which is really the only style which 
Marivaux could have had without becoming other than Marivaux, 
Sisters of Hermia and Rosalind, whom they might have met in the 
woods of Athens or the forests of Arden, Araminte and Angelique are 
like the heroines of Shakespeare, actresses in that eternal comedy of 
love which Marivaux found occupying the hearts and minds of his 
contemporaries as it had occupied the hearts and minds of the sons 
of men from the beginning of time. Instinctively he chose for himself 
the best part, and to this choice of genins he owes what greatness 
he has. 

In Marivaux’s time Love, which at the Renaissance resumed the 
corporeal beauty of the old pagan days, but still retained an aureole of 
Christian mysticism, was already beginning to flutter the wings of desire 
ind to lose himself in the mazes of caprice. For the law of fashion 
its sway even to the things of the heart and the emotions. At 
cs hypocrisy is the mode, at others again it is libertiniam 
.preme; but love remains the samo under whatever cos- 
draped, and for thousands of years the imprisoned dove has 
ce ay of eating its wings against the cago, just as the nightin- 
t<nom of the night with ever the same golden-thronted song. 
Marivaux will retain an eternal youth beside men who 
hitaself, He has taken Love for his lord and master, 
he gay falsehood of their powdered fnees and their courtly :. 
women are always true and always tender. His oo 
% = 4 phase in the eternal carnival of love in which the accide 
yvaitien are charming and the permanent features pourtrayed * 
master's hand. Indeed, so thoroughly intimate was Marivaux's tread 
A his subject that, generally speaking, his comedies are, as we 
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tyle, of which his manner of thought was 
r to the accusation of » pedantic style, he 
4 the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, “L'esprit 
that there are certain shades and delicacies of of 
: be expressed hy a singularity of expression ; and 
susy Le right to a cortain extent in saying that 
of ningularity of expression too far, 

whole force of the Hétel Rambouillet, one can 
‘at critic in ranking Marivaux only a little above 
‘ing him with the contemptuous sentence that 
Lt not worth rehabilitating. The success with 
4. of Marivaux ix attended is a standing proof of the 
Marivaux had « mission in this world which he has ful- 
‘ot, and as a dramatist, in a manner which will earn 
tut grettuce f arity, ITin mission was to stereotype with 
ie manners and mannerisms of that Parisian 
1u, ite yaluuterics, its innocent irony, and ita arti- 
Je was such a keen and delicate observer. It was 
Lijqe] the juli rather than the sublime; it was 
fe Pa tere Af the feten sv leutias of Wattean, Lancret, Pater, 
: which, more perhaps than any other Period either 
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‘displayed the French nature in its most 
pr Lut in ity most respectable aspects. In this age Boucher 
ea is x Vendoir hung around with rose-coloured satin, and 
wry green asl bully lighted ; while his friend Lancret, the 
ving-rovi artixt of the moment, answered complacently : 
y y, la nature manque Pharmonie ct de séduction.” 
y at that time agresd with Boucher. The court and the nobles 
w nature ade for them—a nature painted, varnished, porfumed, 
and artificial, with rouge for flesh and powder for hair. The poets de- 
serile the landscapes of the opera, and there were but two men then living 
who really appreciated nature as sho is, Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
Denis Diderot. Aguin it is a society whose most brilliant and frequented 
salon was that of Claudine de Tencin, who began life as a religieuse and 
ended as a coguine, the number of whose lovers it would not be easy to 
specify ; who became by accident the mother of D'Alembert, whom she, 
not believing in God, entrusted to the care of Providence on the church 
steps of Saint Jean le Rond. Madame de Tencin was the authoress of 
several novels, which may still be read with pleasure and profit by those 
who have the time, and she enjoyed the friendship of the most illustrious 
spirits of the day; amongst others that of Helvetius, Montesquies’ 
Fontenelle, and Clement XIV. Marmontel, who had at first a preja 
against her, is at last obliged to yield to her beauty and wit, and to: 
fees that, without perceiving it, he drew from her brilliant conversr 
much knowledge of the world. Twice a week Claudine invited th 
courtiers of the day, her bétce as she called them, to her ahh 
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ment, However, the gentle Sylvia does not see the force of Lisette’s 
reasoning ; if he is a bel homme she thinks it is presque tant pis; she hes 
remarked that wolonticra un bel homme eat fat. “ De beauté,” she says, “ ot 
de Inmnr mine, je Ten dispense ; ce sont ld des agréments superflus.” 
Vertuchouz !” replies the soubrette, “si je me marie jamais,ce superflula 
aera men réconsnirve.” However, Monsieur Orgon announces that Dorante 
in on hin way, but that the marriage will only take place if the parties 
are mutually satisfied with each other, as Lisette puts it in her sharp 
"nu duo da tensTrease en décidera, comme &UOpéra ; vous me voulez, 
je wna veux ; vite, un notaire! on lien, Maimez vous? non; ni mot 
sum plus; vite, & cheval!” Sylvia, however, is struck by a happy ides 
ff changing places with her maid, in order better to be able to observe 
her future hushand. To this stratagem Orgon consents, knowing all the 
while that Dorante has adopted the similar stratagem of donning the 
garb of his valet, who in hix turn wears that of his master. Now we 
have the elements of the comedy in full play, the only persons in the 
weret being Orgon and Mario, the brother of Silvia. Dorante arrives, 
and in a capital scene of refined comedy Orgon and Mario, who form a 
tort of chorus, interpreting as it were und leading the thoughts of the 
audience, have their little joke out of Dorante and Sylvia, who each re- 
tain tho high flown and courtly manners of the great world, in obliging 
tho fulso Lisette and the false Bourgnignon, as Dorante calls himself, to 
dispense with ceremonies, and to ttoyer one another in a happy and 
familiar manner. Of course Dorante and Sylvia fall in love with one 
anothor, and both are embarrassed by their false position. This fact 
gives Marivaux an opportunity of displaying his exquisite knowledge of 
woman, and his skill in drawing out a situation by some ever new un- 
declared and only half-realised obstacle which has no existence except in 
the imagination, or the amour propre of his characters, At last Dorante ~ 
declares who he ia, and Sylvia says—of course aside—with a little scream 
of joy. “AA! je voi clair dans mon cour.” But then the stately little 
dame must satisfy her amonr propre even at tho risk of losing Dorante 
altogether, and the third and last act of the comedy is occupied with the 
working out of this idea hy means of a pretended love for her brother 
Mario. Finally all ends happily. as we foresuw from the beginning, and 
we wonder how it is that we have been amused for an hour and a half 
ith such a slender thread of intrigue. But what docs it matter if real 
n and real humanity is at the bottom of all these ingenious detailat * 
we must not forget the parallel complication in the region of prj 
ccmedy between the fale Dorante ani the false Silvia, who finds im @p 
at fe acllat Pacitichambre de monaieur vaut bien la coiffer 
viaiarw. There is perbaps. no play of Marivaux in which the el 
of refined axd low comedy are more artistically arranged 20 as ti 
a fil w each other than Lz Jeu de [Amour ct du Hasard. The 
sey tha: Marivacx’s plas are all the same. This is true in< 
way ; the groundwork is the mme, but the pattern is ulwaya 
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a little round-bodied, short-statured lady with a double chin and fresh 
rosy cheeks, une de ces mines que ['on ne rencontre pas dans le monde, un 
embonpoint qui s'est formé plus d Taise et plus méthodiquement, oi il 
entre plus Zart, de fason, plus d'amour de soi-méme que dans le nbtre! 
Tn all his portraits we find the same variety, the same delicacy, the 
same mixture of irony, good nature, and sarcasm. Like Diderot ani 
Gresset, Marivaux must have a little fling at the nuns, The Paysas 
Parvenu is almost os charming a book as Marianne. It is written 
in the samo style, only with more sarcasm and irony as the subject 
naturally permitted ; and for anyone who wishes to get an idea of the 
society of the eighteenth century, perhaps there is no collection of por 
traits more complete than Marivaux’s Paysan Parvenu. 

Towards the end of his life Marivaux led a retired and somewhat 
unsociable existence. His wife was dead, his daughter had retired to a 
nunnery, and Marivaux himself, poor but proud, remained devoted to 
his work. The result of this solitude was the Spectateur, written on 
the model which Addison and Steele had just created. Essays on max 
ners, charming stories, and the philosophy of an original and experienced 
observer, render this relic of the eighteenth century as entertaining a book 
as one could wish for an idle hour. The Mémoires d'une Cogquets 
retirée du Monde, and L’Ilistoire d'un Miroir are two little master 
pieces which one would gladly sce put in an accessible form before the 
public. 

Few literary careers havo been so complete as that of Marivaux; not 
only by reason of his talent, his wit, and his ingenious and delicate grace, 
but also by tho disinterestedness, the goodness, the sincerity, and thi 
noble devotion of his whole life. As a romancer, he is above Richards 
in Richardson's own particular fields ; and us a writer of comedies, the 
romantic and poetical character of his genius and style, and especially bis’ 
exquisite types of blooming womanhood, make us wonder if he had mat 
penetrated by some secret way into the enchanted domains of de You 
Like It, or of The Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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underneath my steps. And all this while I have not found the place.” 
And he turned and went his own way alone, leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity of Will’s feeling 
for the plain. If he could only go far enough out there, he felt as if his 
eyesight would be purged and clarified, as if his hearing would grow 
amore delicate, and his very breath would come and go with luxury. He 
was transplanted and withering where he was; he lay in a strange 
country and was sick for home. Bit by bit, he pieced together broken 
notions of the world below: of the river, ever moving and i 
until it sailed forth into the majestic ocean; of the cities, full of brisk 
and beautiful people, playing fountains, bands of music and marble 
palaces, and lighted up at night from end to end with artificial stars of 
gold; of the great churches, wise universities, brave armies, and untold 
money lying stored in vaults; of the high-flying vice that moved in the 
sunshine, and the stealth and swiftness of midnight murder. I have 
said he was sick as if. for home; but the figure is inadequate. He was 
like some one lying in twilight, formless pre-existence, and stretching out 
his hands lovingly towards many-coloured, many-sounding life. It was 
no wonder he was unhappy, he would go and tell the fish: they were 
made for their life, wished for no more than worms and running water 
and a hole below a falling bank ; but he was differently constituted, full 
of desires and aspirations, itching at the fingers, lusting with the eyes, 
whom the wholo variegated world could not satisfy with aspects. The 
true life, the true bright sunshine, lay far out upon the plain. And oh! 
to see this sunlight once before he died! to move with a jocund spirit in 
that golden land! to hear the trained singers and sweet church-bells, and 
see the holiday gardens! And O fish ! he would cry, if you would only 
turn your noses down stream, you could swim s0 easily into the fabled 
waters, and sre the vast ships passing over your head like clouds, and 
hear the great water-hills making music over you all day long! But the 
fish kept looking patiently in their own direction, until Will hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 

Hitherto the traffic on the road had passed by Will, like something 
seen in a picture : he had perhaps exchanged salutations with » tourist, 
or caught sight of an old gentleman in a travelling cap at a carriage 
window ; but for the most part it had been a mere symbol, which he con- 
templated from apart and with something of » superstitious feeling. A 
time came at last when this was to be changed. The miller, who was - 
a greedy ran in his way, and never forewent an opportunity of honest 
profit, turned the mill-house into a little wayside inn, and, several pieces 
of good fortune falling in opportunely, built stables and got the position 
of post-master on the road. It now became Will's duty to wait upe 
people, as they sat to break their fasts in the little arbour at the top 
the mill garden; and you may be sure that he kept his ears open, 
learned many new things about tho outside world as he brought 

~uelette or the wine. Nay, he would often get into conversation‘ 
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I know how one thing lives on another ; for instance, how the fish hangs 
in the eddy to catch his fellows ; and the shepherd, who makes so pretty 
picture carrying home the lamb, is only carrying it home for dinner. 
I do not expect to find all things right in your cities, That is not what 
troubles me ; it might have been that once upon a time; but although I 
live here always, I have asked many questions and learned a great deal 
in these last years, and certainly enough to cure me of my old fancies. 
But you would not have me die like a dog and not see all that is to be 
seen, and do all that a man can do, let it be good or evil? you would 
not have me spend all my days between this road here and the river, 
and not so much a8 make a motion to be up and live my lifet—I would 
rather die out of hand,” he cried, “than linger on as I am doing.” 

“ Thousands of people,” said the young man, “ live and die like you, 
and are none the less happy.” 

“Ah!” said Will, “if there are thousands who would like, why 
should not one of them have my place?” 

It was quite dark ; there was a hanging lamp in the arbour which 
lit up the table and the faces of the speakers ; and along the arch, the 
leaves upon the trellis stood out illuminated against the night sky, a 
pattern of transparent green upon a dusky purple. The fat young man 
rose, and, taking Will by the arm, led him out under the open heavens. 

“ Did you ever look at the stars?” he asked, pointing upwards. 

“ Often and often,” answered Will. 

“ And do you know what they are?” 

“T have fancied many things. Are they eyes?” 

“They aro worlds like ours,” answered the young man. “Some of 
them less; many of them a million times greater ; and some of the least 
sparkles that you see are not only worlds, but whole clusters of worlds 
turning about each other in the midst of space. We do not know what 
there may be in any of them ; perhaps the answer to all our difficulties 
or the cure of all our sufferings : and yet we can never reach them ; mob 
all the skill of the craftiest of men can fit out a ship for the nearest of 
these our neighbours, nor would the life of the most aged suffice for 
a journey. When a great battle has been lost or a dear friend is 
when we are hipped or in high spirits, there they are unweariedly 
overhead. We may stand down here, a whole army of us together, andl 
shout until we break our hearts, and not a whisper reaches them, We 
may climb tho highest mountain, and we are no nearer them. AIT’ 
can do is to stand down here in the garden and take off our hats; 
starshine lights upon our heads, and where mine is a little bald, I da 
say you can seo it glisten in the darkness. The mountain an4 
mouse. That is like to be all we shall ever have to do with Arch 
Aldebaran. Can you apply a parable?” he added, laying his ha 
‘Will's shoulder. “lt is not the same thing as a reason, bu’ 
vastly more convincing.” 

‘Will hung his head a little, and then reine’ it onse mare 
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“You must marry,” observed the parson, replacing his pipe in his 
mouth. 

“Ts that the right thing to do, think you?” demanded Will. 

“It is indispensable,” said the parson. 

“Very well,” replied the wooer. 

‘Two or three days passed away with great delight to Will, although 
a bystander might scarce have found it out. He continued to take his 
meals opposite Marjarie, and to talk with her and gaze upon her in ber 
fathor’s presence; but he made no attempt to see her alone, nor in any other 
way changed his condnet towards her from what it had been since the 
beginning. Perhaps the girl was a little disappointed, and perhaps not 
unjustly ; and yet if it had been enough to be always in the thoughts of 
another person, and so pervade and alter his whole life, she might have 
been thorongbly contented. For she was never out of Will's mind for an 
instant. He sat over the stream, and watched the dust of the eddy, and 
the poised fish, and straining weeds; he wandered out alone into the 
purple even, with all the blackbirds piping round him in the wood ; he 
rose carly in the morning, and saw the sky turn from grey to gold, and 
the light leap upon the hill-tops ; and all the while he kept wondering if 
he had never seen such things before, or how it was that they should look 
so different now. The sound of his own mill-wheel, or of the wind among 
the trees, confounded and charmed his heart. The most enchanting 
thoughts presented themselves unbidden in his mind. He was so happy 
that he could not sleep at night, and so restless that he could hardly sit 
still out of her company. And yet it seemed as if he avoided her rather 
than sought her out. 

One day, as he was coming home from a ramble, Will found Marjarie 
in the garden picking flowers; and as he came up with her, slackened 
his pace and continued walking by her side. 

“You like flowers,” he said. 

“Indeed I love them dearly,” she replied. “Do yout” 7249 

“Why, no,” said he, “not so much. They are a very small sffhit, 
when all is done, I.can faney people caring for them greatly, brut aah : 
doing as you are just now.” 

“How 1” she asked, pausing and looking up at him. 

“Plucking them,” said he. “They aro a doal better off where thay. 
care, and look a deal prettier, if you go to that.” 4 

“TI wish to have them for my own,” she answered, “to carry them: 
near my heart, and keep them in my room. They tempt me when thay 
grow here; they seem to say ‘Come and do something with us; 
once I have cut them and put them by, the charm is laid, and ¥. 
look at them with quite an easy heart.” 

“You wish to possess them,” replied Will, “in order to t 
more about them. It’s a bit like killing the goose with the guld 
It's a bit like what I wished to do when I was a boy. F 
had a fancy for looking out over the plain, I wished to go dow 
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meaning. As to whether I have ever loved you or not, I must leave 
that to others, But for one thing, my feeling is not changed; and for 
another, you may make it your boast that you have made my whole life 
and character something different from what they were. I mean what I 
say; no less. I do not think getting married is worth while. I would 
rather you went on living with your father, so that I could walk over 
and sec you once, or maybe twice a week, as people go to church, and 
then we should both be a'l the happier between while. That’s my 
notion ; but I'll marry you if you will,” ho added. 

“Do you know that you are insulting me?” she broke out. 

“Not I, Marjarie,” said he ; “if there is anything in a clear con- 
science, not I. I offer you all my heart’s best affection; you can take it 
or want it, though I suspect it’s beyond either your power or mine to 
change what has once been done, and set mo fancy-free. I'll marry you, 
if you like; but I tell you agnin and again, it’s not worth while, and we 
had best stay friends. Though I am a quict man I have noticed a heap 
of things in my life. Trust in me, and take things as I propose ; or, if 
you don’t like that, say the word, and I'll marry you out of hand.” 

There was a considerable pause, and Will, who began to feel uneasy, 
began to grow angry in consequence. 

“Tt seems you are too proud to say your mind,” he said. “ Believe 
me, that’s a pity. A clean shrift makes simple living. Can a man be 
more downright or honourable to a woman than I have been? I have 
said my say, and given you your choice, Do you want me to marry 
you? or will you take my friendship, as I think best? or have you had. 
enough of me for good? Speak out for the dear God's sake! You 
know your father told you a girl should speak her mind in these 
affairs.” 

She seemed to recover herself at that, turned without a word, walked 
rapidly through the garden, and disappeared into the house, leaving 
Will in some confusion as to the result. He walked up and down the 
garden, whistling softly to himself. Sometimes he stopped and comtem- 
plated the sky and hill-tops ; sometimes he went down to the tail of the - 
weir and snt there, looking foolishly into the water. All this dubisty ~' 
and perturbation was so foreign to his nature and the life which he had , 
resolutely chosen for himself, that he began to regret Marjarie's arrival, 

“ After all,” he thought, “I was as happy as a man need be. I could 
come down here and watch my fishes all day long if 1 wanted: Iwasas  . 
ecttled and contented as my old mill.” 

Marjarie came down to dinner, looking very trim and quict; and 
sooner were all three at table than she made her father a speech, 
her eyes fixed upon her plate, but showing no other sign of emban 
incut or distress. 

“Father,” she began, “Mr. Will and I have been talking 4 
over. We see that we havo each made a mistake about our 
and Le bas agreed, at my request, to give up all iden of marriage 
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but tho latter burst forth from time to time with an unruly violence, 
and then he would forget all consideration, and go up and down his 
house and garden or walk among the firwoods like one who is beside 
himself with remorse. To equable, steady-minded Will this state of 
matters was intolerable ; and he determined, at whatever cost, to bring 
it to an end. So, ono warm summer afternoon he put on his best 
clothes, took a thorn switch in his hand, and set out down the valley by 
the river. As soon as be had taken his determination, he had regained 
at a bound his customary peace of heart, and he enjoyed the bright 
weather and the variety of the scene without any admixture of alarm or 
unpleasant eagerness. It was nearly the same to him how the matter 
turned out. If she accepted him he would have to marry her this time, 
which perhaps was all for the best. If she refused him, he would have 
done his best, and might follow his own way in the future with an un- 
troubled conscience. He hoped, on the wholo, she would refase him; 
and then, again, as he saw the brown roof which sheltered her peeping 
through some willows at an angle of the stream, he was half inclined 
to reverse the wish, and more than half ashamed of himself for this 
infirmity of purpose. 

Marjarie seemed glad to seo him, and gave him her hand without 
affectation or delay. 5 

“T have been thinking about this marriage,” he began. 

“So have I,” she answered. ‘ And I respect you more and more for 
a very wiso man. You understood me better than I understood myself; 
and I am now quite certain that things are all for the best as they are.” 

“ At the same tine ——,” ventured Will. 

“Yon must be tired,” she interrupted. “Take » seat and let me 
fetch you a glass of wine. The afternoon is so warm; and I wish you 
not to be displeased with your visit. You must come quite often; omew 
a week, if you can spare the time; I am always so glad to see my 
friends.” é 

“Ob, very well,” thought Will to himself. “It appears I was . 
right after all.” And he paid » very agreeable visit, walked home again’. ; 
in capital spirits, and gave himself no further concern about the magter: 

For nearly three years, Will and Marjarie continued on these terms, 
seeing each other once or twice a week without any word of love betweaa " 
them ; and for all that time I believe Will was nearly as happy a8& mast 
can be. He rather stinted himself the pleasure of seeing her; and bet 
would often walk half way over to the parsonage, and then back 
as if to whet his appetite. Indeed there was one corner of the 
whence he could see the church-spire wedged into a crevice of the 
between sloping firwoods, with a triangular snatch of plain by 
background, which he greatly affected as a place to sit and more 
before returning homewards; and the peasants got so much f 
habit of finding him there in the twilight, that they gave it the 
“Will o' the Mill's Corner.” 
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Le thus stood, and it scomed as if he must have 
ug time, there came a renewal of the noises on the 
wi in time to rocet a stranger, who was advancing to 
. There was something like the outline of » 
«u the road bebind the stranger, and above 
aye, like so many plumes. 

* asked the new-comer, in brief military fashion. 
“answered Will. “Can I do anything to serve 













¥v2 much spoken of, Master Will,” returned the 
vies f, an] well. And though I have both hands full 
Twi w drink a Lottle of wine with you in your arbour, 





vw the trellis, and got a lamp lighted and a bottle 
eiteel, not altogether unused to such complimentary inter- 
views, uud lupe) littie enough from this one, boing schooled by many 
dimuppointuents. A wrt of cloud had settled on his wits and prevented 
Lite from remembering the strangeness of the hour. He moved mechani- 
cally like u person in his nleep; and it seemed as if the lamp caught fire 
and the lottle came uncorked with the facility of thought. Still, he 
had wowe curiosity about the appearance of his visitor, und tried in vain 
cither he handled the lamp clumsily, or 
there wax a dimnens over his eyes; but he could make out little more 
thar « shadow at table with hi Ve stared and stared at this shadow, 
as he wiped out the glsrses, and began to feel cold and strange about 
the hart, The wilenor weighed upon him, for he could hear nothing 
now, not even the river, but the drumming of his own arteries in his 















to wurn the light ints bix 











to you,” said the stranger, roughly. 

“ Here is my service, sir,” replied Will, sipping his wine, which some- 
how tasted oddly. 

“T understand you are a very positive fellow,” pursued the stranger, 

Will wade answer with a sinile of somo satisfaction and a little nod. 
inued the other ; “and it is the delight of my heart 
to tramp on people’s corns, I will have nobody positive but myself; 
not one. I have crossed the whims, in my time, of kings and generals 
and great artists. And what would you say,” he went on, “if I hed. 
come up here on purpose to cross yours?” 

Will had it on his tongue to make a sharp rejoinder ; but the pak 
ness of an old innkeeper “prevailed ; and he held his peace and a 
answer with a civil gesture of the hand. 

“T have,” said the stranger. “ And if I did nothold youin ay 
lar esteem, I should make no words about the matter. It appr 
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pride yourself on staying where you are. You mean tostick by your 
inn. Now I mean you shall come for a turn with me in my barouche ; 
and before this bottle’s empty, so you shall.” 

“That would be an odd thing, to be sure,” replied Will, with a 
chuckle. “Why, sir, I have grown here like an old oak-tree; the 
Devil himself could hardly root me up : and for all I perceive you are a 
very entertaining old gentleman, I would wager you another bottle you 
lose your pains with me.” 

The dimness of Will's eyesight had been increasing all this while ; 
but though he was now as good as blind, he was somchow conscious of a 
sharp and chilling scrutiny which irritated and yet overmastered him. 

“You need not think,” he broke out suddenly, in an explosive, 
febrile manner that startled and alarmed himself, “ that Iam a stay-at- 
home, because I fear anything under God. God knows I am tired enough 
of it all; and when the time comes for a longer journey than ever you 
dream of, I reckon I shall find myself prepared.” 

The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it away from him. He 
looked down for a little, and then leaning over the table, tapped Will 
three times upon the forearm with asingle finger. “ The time hascome !” 
he said, solemnly, wagging his head. 

A nasty thrill spread from the spot he touched. The tones of his 
voice were dull and startling, and echoed strangely in Will’s heart. 

“beg your pardon,” he said, with some discomposure. “ What do 
you mean 1” 

“Look at me, and you will find your eyesight swim. Raise your 
hand ; it is dead-heavy. This is your last bottle of wine, Master Will, 
and your last night upon the earth.” 

“You are a doctor?” quavered Will. 

“The best that ever was,” replied the other ; “for I cure both mind 
and body with the same prescription. I tako away all pain and I 
forgive all sins; and where my patients have gono wrong in life, I 
smooth out all complications and set them free again upon their feet.” 

“T have no nced of you,” said Will. 

“A time comes for all men, Master Will,” replied the doctor, “when 
the helm is taken out of their hands. For you, because you were pru- 
dent and quict, it has heen long of coming, and you have had Jong to dis- 
cipline yourself fur its reception. You have seen what is to be scen 
about your mill; you have sat close all your days like a hare in its 
form ; but now that is at an end; and,” added the doctor, getting on 
his feet, “ you must arise and come with me.” 

“You are a strange physician,” said Will, looking steadfastly upon 
his guest. 

“Tam a natural Jaw,” ho replied, “and people call me Death.” 

“Why did you not tell me so at first?” cried Will. ‘I have been 
waiting for you these many years. Clive me your hand, and welcome.” 

“Tan upon my arm,” said the stranger, “for already yout eirengiy, 
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abates. Lean on me as heavily as you need; for though I am old, I 
am very strong. It is but three steps to my carriage, and there all your 
trouble ends, Why, Will,” he added, “I have been yearning for you as 
if you were my own son; and of all the men that ever I came for in 
ay long days, I have come for you most gladly. I am caustic, and 
sometimes offend people at first sight ; but I am a good friend at heart 
to such as you.” 

“Since Marjarie was taken from me,” returned Will, with a break 
in his voice, “I declare before God you were the only friend I had to 
look for.” : 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this time and heard the noise of 
horses pawing before he dropped asleep again ; all down the valley that 
night there was rushing as of » smooth and steady wind descending 
towards the plain ; and when tho world rose next morning, sure enough 


Will o’ the Mill had gone at last upon his travels. 
RLS 
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antiquity in the whole race of vertobrate animals, and goes back much 
further than the origin of human arts, I menn the stimulation of bright 
colour—the most conspicuous constituent in the pleasure felt by children 
and savages, and by no means an inconsiderable element in the enjoy- 
ment of our most refined horticulturists. There are good grounds for 
believing that this gratification is shared by « largo part of the anima- 
creation, and has descended to us men from our early half-human fragi- 
yorous ancestors. The bright hues of fruits and flowers seem to have 
Leen acquired by them as attractive allurements for the animal eye, and 
as aids to cross-fertilisation or the dispersion of seeds. At any rate, we 
find many animals acutely sensitive to the stimulation of brilliant colours; 
and we know that human infants will notico red or yellow patches long 
before their attontion is attracted by more sombre hues, Accordingly, 
we may consider that the primordial clement of beauty in flowers is to 
be found in their bright colouring, which affords immediate pleasurable 
stimulation to the eye by its brilliance and pungency. 

But primeval man did not probably care very greatly for flowers, 
even when gorgeously adorned in all the richest tints of the rainbow. 
The enjoyment of colour seems to have been a gradual growth, and to 
have depended largely on the taste for personal decoration. The modern 
savage does not particularly trouble himself about any bright-hued 
objects that cannot be employed for his individual adornment. He picks 
up and prizes bits of coral, or brilliant pebbles, or glistening shells, 
because these can be manufactured into necklets or waist-bands. He 
robs birds of their gorgeous plumage, and animals of their gay furs to 
make himself a cloak or a girdle. He stains his body blue and yellow, 
or paints his weapons and his domestic implements with such rade pig- 
ments as he can extract from plant or clay or mollusc. But he does not 
care very much for such transitory beauty as that of leaves and flowers, 
which cannot be worked up into a permanent means of human decoration. 
Yet by accustoming his eyes to feast on the bright hues of his ochre 
stained bow and his wampum belt, he is laying the foundation for fae 
higher and more discriminative asthetic pleasures in later generations, 
The susceptibility to the pungent stimulation of dispersed colour which 
the savage derives from his ante-human ancestors, he improves and 
strengthens by exercise on his broad contrasts of red and blue, and 
hands on in a more developed form to his semi-barbarous and civilised 
descendants, 

Even stvages, however, cannot fail to bo struck by the hues -of 
flowers when they are very large and very brilliant. ‘The Malays, whe. - 
reported to Dr. Arnold their discovery of the first Rafflesia—the 
parasitical blossom of Sumatra, a yard in diameter, which deosl 
insects by its exact resemblance in smell and appearance to a piet 
putrid meat—testified their admiration by cries of “Come, comm 
flower, big, beautiful, wonderful!” Such masses of blossom as = 
on the lilac, the tulip-tree, the rhododendron, and the hibiscus 
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flaunting madam, in robe of crimson and ornaments of gold. She has no 
very fine colours and no very large mass of bloom to unfold before our 
admiring gaze. And yet, I suppose, there never was a flower about 
which so much poctry has been written in books, and said in love- 
making, and thought in the heart of man, as this same humble, quiet 
little daisy. Moreover, since all poetry is only esthetic feeling crystallised 
into words, there must be some wonderful potency in this tiny flower, 
little as it attracts our eyes by its outer ues, or we should not find its 
name so often in the pages of our pocts. But, before we go on to see 
what good points it actually /as, let us look briélly at those which it 
haa not, that we may thus more clearly realise the problem before us. ~ 

We have seen that the daisy has not bright colour in any con- 
spicuous degree, nor has it a noticeable size. But beside these disadvan- 
tages, it also lacks the pleasant property of perfume. Some of our bright- 
hued flowers, like the rose and the carnation, add this further beauty 
to their large dimensions and delicate tints ; others, a little less fortunate, 
like the primrose, the wallflower, the heliotrope, the violet, and the 
meadow-sweet, make up by their exquisite scent for the comparative 
sobriety of their potals. Many of those blossoms which can boast 
scarcely any attractions of form or pigment yct gratify us by their 
delicious fragrance; such are mignonette, lavender, sweet briar, and 
rosemary. But the little duisy cannot lay claim to this source of 
pleasure ; it cannot even compete with thyme, marjoram, or hawthorn, 
far less with the lilac, the orange, or the flowering almond. 

Furthermore, the daisy docs not possess that intellectual interest 
which many blossoms arouse by their quaintness or unusual form 
There is a certain uncanny look about a listera, a snapdragon, or a bee- 
orchis, which is sure to fix our attention upon it fora moment. Monks 
hood, with its queer cowl and upright honeyglands ; cockscomb, with ite 
intricate mass of crimson fluff; begonia, with its lopsided leaf and quad- 
rangular blossom ; calceolaria, with its padded and inflated slipper ; thp 
dodder twining thread-like its long pink filaments ; the teazle, embedded . 
in its prickly mail; the cactus, seeming to spring from the middle of, 
leaf; all these have an oddity and idiosynerasy which cnsures at least a 
curious glance. But the daisy is just a simple, symmetrical, yellow- 
centred flower—or at least (to save my credit with the botanical reader) . 
it looks so toa cursory enquirer. It has a shape with which we are 
perfectly familiar through a thousand examples, from sunflowers te ° 
camomile ; and thero is nothing about it in any way to draw towards if, ~ 


the eye of a careless wayfarer. 

On the other hand, the duisy is free from some disagreeable quaking 
which spoil the beauty of certain other plants. It has not the ¢ 
tionable odour of its sister composites, such as milfoil, tansy, and 
marigold. If it cannot compete with the honeysuckle or the lily 
valley, it does not disgust us like the leck, the dragon arum. 
strong-smelling night planta. Again, though the colours of the 
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theatre and tessellated pavement; from the Gothic rose-window, and 
sedilia, and screen ; from obelisk, and column, and monument ; from every 
vase, basin, table, plate, dish, carpet, wall-paper, and decorative device 
generally, throughout all time, savage, barbarous, or civilised, we have 
learned to expect symmetry and regularity, and to feel a pleasure at their 
due occurrence. And as I look at this little daisy in my hand, I recognise 
in it the possession of these attributes, which concur with its colour to 
make me call it pretty. 

I take the daisy in my fingers and pull out one of the pink-tipped 
rays. As I inspect it closely I see that it forms @ perfect but very 
irregular floret. Our daisy, then, is a composite plant, and this which 
looks a single blossom, is in reality » thick-act head of lovely little bells. 
Gaze hard into the central mass, and you will see them clustered thickly 
together, each with a yellow fringe, shaped like a Canterbury bell, within 
which lic the stamens and pistil, scarcely visible without the aid of a 
lens. In the very heart of the flower, each tiny floret is still unopened 
—in the bud, so to speak—and they stand like little golden knobs, too 
small to count with the naked eye. Towards the circumference, however, 
tho separate bells are fully opened, and if you will take the trouble to 
look hard enough, you will see that they are perfect miniature flowers, 
everyone having a deeply-cleft corolla, which forms a bright yellow tube 
with five projecting vandyked points. Tho outer florets of all are the 
pinky-white rays which first attracted our attention, and when I look at 
one of them by itself, I can see that it is a marvellously mis-shapen 
representative of the little inner bells. Its corolla has grown together 
into a single one-sided leaflet, in which we can scarcely distinguish a 
trace of the original petals, four or five in number, answering to the 
vandyked points of the internal bells. Its colour has been 
Ulanched, while at the outer extremity it has been dyed with a meltiz 
shade of delicate pink. Its stamens have disappeared altogether, but # 
pistil still remains as in tho central blossoms. My scientific teaches 
have taught me to recognise in this arrangement the joint effect’ ei 
incident sunlight, freer elbow-room, and natural selection. Most of ‘ 
daisy-shaped composites have an outer row of radial florets, to give bc 
colour, and attractiveness to the blossom, and to allure those great fextitie™ 
ing agents, the bees and the butterflies ; while the real working 
the golden bells, lie thickly packed together in the middle, and take m. 
comparatively passive part in the task of fascinating the insect eye. - Butt 
at present, when my purpose is purely msthetic, I must neglect 4 
interesting biological speculations and return to my analysis of @ 
viewed as a beautiful object alone. as 

What a new sphere of wsthetic pleasure this discovery, that the 
is composite, has laid open before us. I was just beginning to tr 
pinky rays and its yellow centre, my interest in its various 
just beginning to flag, when suddenly I find a whole unthought 
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The dorsal vrilge, or be: 
and projection: at p’ 
flutel pattern, carved w: accuracy which no human grave 
eould compass. And. more wor than all, traversing this sculptarel 
surface in every direction are tin: sof tracery, like the leaves of a 
very delicate fern, rejeated at measurei intervals over all the whork 
Tn and out they wird, each ore f.luwing exaccly the same course as its 
hbour:, so that the space L--tween any two lines forms a symmetrical 
an] marvellously minute pattern. compared to which the finest leceis 
a mere bungling mas: of knotted cori. This ammonite was once a 
chambered shell, like that of the pearly nautilus in our own time; and 
each of these sutures, as the sculptured lines are called in scientifie books, 
murks the point of juncture between one of the chamber-walls and the 
external shell. Wrinkled and twisted into ten thousand folds, it yet 
preserves throughout its exquisite symmetry, and presents to our eyes an 
appearance of decorative design which no ainount of reasoning can dispel 
froin our fancy and our asthetic imagination. To the last we shall think, 
of it asa pioce of Nature's handiwork, and praise her for the exquisite 
taste and unapproachable skill which she lavishes on all her productions; { 

Or, take again some of those fossil trees of the coal-measures whidh. 
grew like huge club-mosses and marestails to the height of our own, 
modern tropical palms, Even a geoloyist describes them as “ fated: 
exlumns, ornutely carved in the line of the channelled flates;” as “soulp:3 
ture] into gracefully arranged rows of pointed and closely imbeionted: 7 
leavies, similar to those into which the Roman architects fretted the teres’ 
ef the Corinthian order ;” and as “furnishing examples of a delicate: 
dinyer-work, like that so aduired in our more ornate Gothic buildinga—. | 
wich ns Westminster Abbey or Canterbury and Chichester Cathedrale-», { 
only grently more exquisite in their design and finish.” Wherever 
faok ut a deseription of beautiful natural objects which owe their 
tiveneas ¥y detail and intricacy, we shall find the selfsame 
played. ‘The apparent similarity to human handicraft is the peg 
which we hang our ssthetic admiration. 

Ho, ton, with our little daisy. As we peer into its golden d 
wx:in it one of Nature's most complicated worke—a whole heado 
each in perfect miniature, with every part complete, crowded in 
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the foliated suture of my lias ammonite or the bell-shaped florets of my 
dissected daisy. 

It could not have been for this, I suppose, that I noticed them 
pulling to pieces their centauries when I first lay down here. Probably 
not. That was doubtless an ebullition of the natural taste for destruction 
which we all inherit, more or less, from our predatory ancestors. It was 
not without reason that those pseudo-philosophers, the phrenologista, 
assigned a separate bump on their fanciful cranial chart to the faculty of 
destructiveness. The selfsame impulse which drove our naked fore- 
fathers to burn one another's villages, entered into alliance at later times 
with political or religious fanaticism to overthrow the temples of Ephesus 
and Persepolis, the library of Alexandria, the painted windows of our 
own cathedrals, the Hétel de Ville, and the Colonne Vendéme, Icono- 
clasta and Puritans and Communards doubtless fully believed in the 
justice of their principles, but they all felt a grim pleasure, one imagines, 
in the destruction of idolatrous images and anti-social monuments. As 
I was coming here this morning, I passed through a field of stubble with 
a thick sprinkling of tall thistle-heads. Whenever I came within reach 
of a big one, I cut it off with a smart blow from my stick. The thistle 
deserves no quarter as an enemy to the agricultural interest, and it was 
certainly very pleasant to sce their heads roll off so nicely at a-single 
clean cut. 

So far wo have looked at those esthetic points in our daisy which a 
complete examination of its structure could not fail immediately to 
suggest. But there are many others which, though not so obvious to the 
analyst, are far more generally perceived than those with which we have 
lately dealt. We will retrace our steps to the stage where we have 
merely considered the daisy in its aspects as a coloured and symmetrical 
object. Everybody feels at once that it is a great deal more than that, 
Tet us sce why. 

Tn the first place, it is a flower—a real flower, with all the general 
attributes of flowers as a class. Milliners will sell you an artificial daiay 
which really looks at first sight nearly as good as the genuine article 
But you and I feel that a natural field-grown daisy is worth a good tem 
thousand of such tinsel abominations. And yet notice here a curious 
revulsion which has been brought about in our feelings during the 
evolution of civilisation. A savage does not care much for flowers: they 
care bright and pretty enough, but if be picks them, they fade in half-an- 
hour. Give him a few pieces of red and blue cloth or glass, similarly 
dyed, and he infinitely prefers them to the handiwork of nature. He - 
would consider the milliner’s daisy ever so much prettier than the livia 
flower. The vulgar amongst ourselves think a bunch of wax or pa 
flowers beautiful ornaments for a sitting-room table, more lasting amy 
more desirable than an actual bouquet ; whereas, with more r 
natures, the feeling of artificiality spoils the one, and the sense of. 
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But all these poctical feelings, which to the educated and refined 
among us have come to be part and parcel of our love for flowers, do 
not exist at all among children or unrefined adulta, They like them 
chiefly as coloured and symmetrical objects, very little distinctively as 
flowers, Now and then one may meet a cottager whose sentiments on 
the subject are more like one’s own ; but, on the whole, these subtler 
evanescent elements of sexthetic pleasure are confined to the literary and 
artistic class. It was the error of Burke and Alison to refer alJ seathetic 
pleasure to these rare constituents, overlooking the far commoner. gratifi- 
cations of immediate sensuous stimulation. 

Even amongst the most refined, there are certain flowers, like the gladi- 
olus and the tulip, which attract ns chielly by their brilliant hues ; and 
others, like the daisy and the violet, which appeal more strongly to our 
associated sentiments, We have seen already what is the esthetic worth 
of a flower as a flower: let us ask next what is the value of a daisy as 
a daisy. 

Dear little daisy, how beautiful it is, hiding its modest little head in 
the grass, and bowing gently before the tyrant breeze. We think of it 
as such a shrinking, unassuming, lovable little flower. It does not 
flaunt abroad like the marsh mallow, nor grow in weedy patches like the 
dandelion ; but it just raises its pretty simple head in the midst of a 
leval sward of close-cropped grass, My. Herbert Spencer has pointed 
ont how nearly the tender feeling towards our children—our Jittls onew 
as we love to call them—is allicd with the tender regard for littleness 
generally. “Sweet little thing,” the women say of any tiny work of 
art or Lird or plant, And all women being by nature mothers, it is no 
wonder that their hearts go furth towards whatever seems weak and 
helpless and shrinking, even as their own labies are. ‘Dear little 
flower,” says every man instinctively, as he stoops to pick the first daiay 
of the season. The tininess of the daisy is evidently one source of ite 
attractiv 

Dear litte Euglich daisy, growing at home on every common and 
pasture and rcadside throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Emphatically to us an English flower, towards which, as a symbol of 
home, we ttn with loving regret and 1: of heart in distant lands 
ners the sea. In Mr. Reule’s “Never too Late to: Mend,” 
there is a tore ha panty of rough miners and ex 
conviets go together on a Sunday morning through the Australian bash 
to see and hear an English lark, Mar 
tropical summer or the depths of a Cauadimn winter has been gladdenel. 
and refreshed for a moment by the fragrance of an English wi 
crushed and mangled in a letter, but still redolent of England # 
home. And so, too, our little English daisy is to all of us are 
point for many memories of home, in whatsoever quarter of thy 
our lot for the moment may be cast. 

Dear little familiar daisy, pickod when we were children in 
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Above this, again, come the emotional pleasures of familiarity and 
homeliness. These require a considerable evolution of the domestic and 
social feelings before they can attain to any great intensity. They are 
probably quite wanting in absolute savages, and very little developed 
amongst such peoples as the negroes and Malays. But there are con- 
siderable traces of a love for familiar flowers in the veraa of the Hindoos, 
the Japaneso, and the Greeks ; while the feeling is easily recognised in 
our own unlettered peasantry. Amongst all the literary class it reaches 
a vory highly-ovolved and conspicuous form. 

The next element to be developed is that of sentimental attachment 
to a flower as such. This takes its rise out of the stages, 
coupled with that intellectual advance which makes the distinction 
between natural and artificial products wider and more impassable. 

Still later the poetical and literary associations come in to complicate 
our simple esthetic feeling. While last of all to appear upon the field 
are those purely scientific elements which result from a physical analysis of 
the flower into its component parts. But these two final sources of seathetic 
pleasure, though late in order of time, belong to Portions of our nature, 
every day increasing in depth and power. Just as in the kindred region 
of the sublime every fresh enlargement of our gaze into the 
infinities of space and time increases and deepens our sense of sublimity 
for all our after life, so in this other region of the beautiful, every fresh 
enlargement of our acquaintance with nature lays open before us newer 
and yet newer sources of pleasurable esthetic feeling. ‘The geologist, the 
botanist, and the naturalist are for ever exercising their eyes and their 
intellects on unseen or unobserved features of crystals, and minerals, and 
ferns, and flowers, and butterflies, and birds, which quicken their appe- 
tite for the beautiful in nature, and will doubtless lead the way hereafter 
to further developments of sesthetic expression in art. 

It has been the error of all systematisers, however, to begin with thess 
highest and most evolved factors of ssthetic emotion, instead of begim- | 
ning with the simplest and most primordial. Being themselves educated. 
and cultivated men, they have thought only of feelings shared by them. 
with the educated and cultivated classes generally. Perhaps they hawe |: 
considered the simpler and commoner feelings participated in by the child, 
the savage, and the animal as too trivial and vulgar to be worthy of their 
exalted notice. If they wish to account for the beauty of a daisy, they 
do not refer to its colour and its shape, but talk only of its humility, its 
modesty, its simplicity, and its poetical associations. These are certainly - 
factors in their own complex and imaginative mental state, but do sj 
constitute the primitive elements of beauty as understood by ni 
out of a hundred human beings everywhere? If you ask any inte” 
child, he will give you a truer and more philosophic answer: “I 
daisy because it's a pretty flower, and pink and white, and row 
yellow ; and you can string them on a straw, and they look be 
The transcendentalista who try to account for all beauty on a 





A Sreter Weasant-Plag. 
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1 mot very uncommen in the ancient diocese 

4 tary), to find a platform erected on some green 
hiil-nide, and a company of peasants performing a “ tragedy ” thereon to 
an audience of their feilow easarts. Eighty years ago the custom was, 
ne doubt, general throughout the whole of Lower Brittany. At the 
present day I should be inclined to suppose it extinct altogether. Such 
exhibitions naturally dic out with the advance of railroads and the 
printing-press ; yating “their ineffectual fires” before the glare of gas 
Jatups, and other illuminating medinms of mcdern civilisation. There is 
no neaal to perplex ourselves by any attempt to balance the good 
sud evil elements in this state of things, and its influence on national 
character, It suflices for our present purpose to recognise the fact-that 
uch old-world exhibitions as the religions or semi-religious peasant- 
plays of Brittany are rapidly Lecoming extinct throughout Europe; and 
that thercfore some account of an authentic production of the kind may 
be interesting, if only as a literary curiosity. 

‘The subjects of these so-called “tragedies” are almost exclusively 
taken from Seripture, or the lives of the saints, or local historical 
legends, A few, however, are founded upon the tales of the Round 
Table, and Knightly Adv-uturea of the Court of Charlemagne, Them 
plays nre, of course, the lineal descendants of the “mysteries” and 
mirnele-plays #0 much in vogue during the early part of the middle ages 
Many of them ave of very considerable antiquity, and are preserved im - 
MSH, which are handed down from father to son; and kept with jealous 
care, ‘They are all in the Breton language, and in rhyme; and in par -, 
formance, the rhythm and cadence of the verse are strongly accentuated. | 
‘They ate of ineredible length. Que play, the Life and Death of 8 
Helen, wok six summer days to perform it, from two o'clock P.2, until 
dusk! An extent which might make Mr. Richard Wagner bimeelf 
assure by an eye-witness of that very. 
1 out in their interminable speeches, nor. 


Forty years ago it wes © 
A Treguicr (Lower Bs 




































envious. Nevertheless, I 
play, that the actors were ne 
I for a word. 
xpeciinen which I am fortunate enough to possess in an 
published MS., was translated word for word from the original ] 
into French, by a viear choral of the cathe.lral of Treguicr, some 
and thirty yenrn ago. It is entitled The Tragedy of Saint 
Count of Poitou; and the list of tho dramatis persona, hee 

“ Here are the names of the actors,” at once convinces us that 
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has the advantage of avoiding a too great strain On the histrionic powers 
of the actors, or the intelligence of the spectators. The author leaves 
no room for doubt, or “new readings.” 

“ But,” the reader may object, “your play is entitled Saing William, 
Count of Poitou! Surely here be strange utterances for a saint!” The 
observation is a very natural and obvious one. But if we have patience 
—a good deal of patience is necdful on the part of readers of the original 
MS., somewhat less, I trust, on the part of mine |—we shall find that 
although Count William begins as a sinner, he ends as a saint; which is 
all very orthodox and regular, and not to be cavilled at. 

The Count’s suite are duly submissive and courtier-like. When 
‘Monseigneur again insists strongly on the necessity of amassing much 
gold and silver, Monseigneur's treasurer replies in these admirable 
words: “Since I have the honour to be treasurer, I will certainly 
render myself worthy of it by doing my duty. J shall immediately 
cause all your rents to be raised. I am your servant for life.” But the 
Count pooh-pooh’s all such fecble mensures as that. “ My rents,” says 
he, “are not enough for my mode of living. I must have as much 
money as I desire. Therefore, take wherever you find!” ‘To this, the 
treasurer humbly objects that if he takes money everywhere he shall be 
punished by the Lord God, arrested by the law, and shortly cOndemned 
to die as a public robber. The Count, upon this, bursts out with a 
distinct declaration that there is no justice throughout the country 
capable of resisting him ; that he is powerful, and that gold and silver 
must be got for his use. And when the treasurer murmurs that the 
Jaw also is powerful, and that kings themselves maintain (he does not 
say obey) it, the Count cuts him short by begging him to believe firmly 
that there is not in all the world a king so powerful that he (Count 
William) should take any heed of him. “I do not fear in the least 
degree Marquis, King, Count, Baron, Duke, nor Prince, let them be 
where they may. What I say must be observed. Whoso disobeys me: 

I will have him killed. Whercupon (sic), hasten to get together.a_ ° 
mighty heap of gold and silver.” ‘There is no answering this powerful “4 
argument ; so the treasurer, and the valet-de-chambre, and the page, snd * 
the gentleman, set off in different directions to seek for gold and silver 
wherewith to replenish Monseigneur’s coffers. Before going they hold 
sort of council as to the best preserves for hunting that kind of game in, 
The result is that visits are paid to the seneschal of “the town” (whee 
town is not specified, but it is possibly Poitiors), to the banker, and ¢ 
bishop, with view of extorting money from them. The 

suggested by a little foot-page, who carns high commendation fram‘ 
master by his acuteness. “Yes,” says the Count, “my little pag 
true! You know the truth. Certainly at the bishop’s we shall fi 

He has money for sure, if anyone in the world has! And if 

not comply with my request in full, I shall without delay go and 

purse.” 
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“T tell you the lain truth,—you wouldn't dare to lift your eyes or to 
say a word!” 

We next have the Count’s harangue to his followers previous to 
attacking the town. The “army” is made up of as various materials as 
that of Bomnbastes Furioso ; for it includes the gentlemen in waiting, the 
treasurer, the pages, and the valet-de-chambre, And the addrem, 
although doubtless much to the point, is scarcely of a flattering or enthu- 
siastic nature ; inasmuch as the Count begins by anxiously eonjuring his 
followers to be faithful and staunch, and winds up by ® special appeal to 
the Commander-in-Chief, couched in the following precise terms :— 
“Captain of my army, take care, I beg of you, not to act the poltroon !” 
The governor with his soldiers then appears, and there ensues « long 
parley between him and the Count. The parloy contains some delightfal 
touches, but is far too long and tedious to be given here. Suffice it to 
say, that after a rapid crescendo of mutual abuse, beginning with irony 
and ending in hearty invective, the Count draws his sword and kills the 
governor as dead as a door-nail. Immediately all the soldiers (tous la 
soldate ensemble) raise a cry for mercy, and promise to serve the Count 
faithfully. He graciously gives them their lives, and announces his 
intention of proceeding to plunder the rich inhabitants without delay. 
‘The seneschal, the banker, and the bishop go, figuratively, down on ther 
marrowbones before the Count, promise to find him what money he 
desires (the modest sum of forty millions is mentioned in one place !), and 
the wicked hero is triumphant. 

In the following scene we arc introduced to “ The Duke, the Count's 
brother,” and his wife. The Duke is an excellent person, who addresses ~ 
the Duchess as follows : “ Wife, I have great sorrow in my heart when I 
think of the terror and astonishment which my brother the Count causst 
to the inhabitants of the town. He has even gone so far as to kill thi’ 
governor! ... I lose my head when I come to consider such rascality ait 
his age! He even persecutes the Church without remission, and oom! 
mits murders, rapes, and robberies throughout the whole canton |” 

‘The Duchees comforts her hushand by representing to him that he: 
not responsible for his brother's deeds. “If he docs act contrary to’ 
faith, he will be punished by the Lord God. You are not capable of 
correcting him. He would as lief do you an injury as to the firet mai 
he meets.” The Duke, however, persists in wishing to save his brotha: 
soul; upon which his two pages unceremoniously dissuade him from, 
attempt, on the ground of its utter hopelessness, and the Duchess 
him to offer up prayers and masses, but to leave alone any attempt 
personal influence with the Count. The Duke then and there 2 
a prayer for his brother's conversion, but evidently means to try bi ~*~ 
at it himself, And with this the scene ends. 

But now, on a sudden, we find ourselves in the midst of enf 
scenes and characters. We are in the presence of the “ King ¢! 
no less! And that potentate thus addresses his assembled 
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hear—* by the letter of a friend of mine ”—that there is in Turkey a 
tonarch who has never been vanquished in battle, and who calls himedf 
invincible. The Count, (to mark that he is a thorough reprobate, anda 
seoruer of the Christian religion) implores Jupiter, Mara, and Mereary 
to assist him ; and particularly recommends himself to Pluto his friend. 
It is olwervable that, although intolerably verbose upon most occasions, 
his lordship wastes no words in his prayers, but cuts them short, with 
the somewhat abrupt remark, “ You understand my sentiments I've no 
doubt.” After these pious invocations, he despatches a courier to the 
King of Turkey, to declare war, bidding the messenger make all haste. 
The faithful fellow cannot be accused of disobedience to orders ; for in 
less time than it takes to say “Jack Robinson,” there he is in the 
presence of the King of Turkey, addressing him in these words : “ Sire, 
please to take a letter sent by a young man, not of these parts, whom I 
recommend to you. There's a short speech. I beg you to make haste, 
that I may get back home.” The King of Turkey says the whole pro- 
oxsling is like the Count of Poitou’s impudence, and sends off the courier 
with a message to his master, that he may expect to have “a good war 
upon his hands,” very shortly. 

This message being delivered to the Count, that swash-buckler breaks 
out in his usual style of boasting defiance, when the valet-de-chambre— 
(it must Le the very valet-de-chambre of tradition, to whom no man 
hero !)—advises him to lower his tone, for that the King of Turkey is 
very clever fellow.” “What!” roars the Count indignantly, “are yo 
afraid ?” Whereupon the general declares that: though all the 
infernal were to come against him, he, for his part, should not be 
when once he was thoroughly angry. 

In the following scone, the King of Turkey, being about to 
troops to battle, utters the following remarkable prayer, surrounded 















Apollo, Jupiter, Lucifer, and Vulean, Beelzebub, Astaroth—in s 
you iloln (enfin vous tous, idolea), I pray for your assistance.” Tn 
n devil says, “Up, up, arise! Take your arms and go to the combat 
shall be there.” Upon which the king is much comforted, th 
“ god Mahomet,” and encourages his people. 
We are now presented with a view of the Turks and the P 
oppesesl to each other in battle array. ‘There is a good deal of blast 
Doth sides, and suspiciously cager assertions on the part of all the 
Jutants, that they ure not in the least frightened, But presently 
the Count in person, with the following truly delicious speech : 
‘Tite Mornou, what's all this about? ‘They're firing on my castle 3 
tiking my permission! Aba! here’s the King of Turkey, whic 
very courageous, as you tell me. I salute you, sire, with all m‘ 
You are devilish impudent to fire away so brutally, without aski 
of tho master of this town! I fancy you can’t know who lives 
After a very long word-combat, in which the King and 
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Then follows a curious dialogue between the Count and the Duchem. 
‘We must suppose hy the context that some little time has elapsed since 
her abduction, for she hewaila in moving terms her dreadful fate in being 
compelled to lead a life of sin with Count William, and weeps bitterly 
over her forcible separation from her hushand. The Count, on his side, 
appears utterly unable to comprehend the cause of her grief. ‘* What's 
the matter with you? What do you want? Why do you cry?” mays 
he, over and over again. “favo you not every luxury in the world! 
Have you not me? who am a far finer fellow than my brother in every 
respect, I heg you to helieve! You are my little heart, my treasure, my 
chief delight. I shall always feel the greatest affection for yon. And I 
have great hopes, Madame, of loving you only for the rest of my life” 
But even this delightful prospect does not console the Duchess, who 
weeps and prays, and falls down on the ground, and reproaches the 
Connt and preaches to him, until at length that amiable gentleman's 
patience suddenly snaps, and he turns her out of his house, bidding her 
Le off about her business, for he is tired of her ! 

But the cup of Connt William’s iniquities is not yet full. We pre 
rently find him surrounded by the usual retinue (valet-de-chambre and 
all!), receiving the compliments of his treasurer on the flourishing state 
of his exchequer, and of the gentlemon-in-waiting on his might and puis 
sance in general, which, say they, “is sufficient to raise an army of sol- 
diers, even were it of ten times a hundred thousand men.” The Count 
observes that he is particularly glad affairs are going so well with him 
just then, by reason of a circumstance which he thus proceeds to impart 
to them : “A holy man of Rome writes to me” (we cannot refrain from 
remarking that his lordship has a very extensive correspondence ; it is 
not long since we found him getting news from Turkey by means of 
letters from “a friend of his” in those parts) “that there is a new Po 
established there quite newly ” (tout fraichement). “ Although I have 
never done anything to disoblige him, he has given sentence of exeame 
munication against me, and forbidden all people to hold any commun 
cation with me. I shall levy an army to go and see him! I shall tus 
out this Pope, and put another in his place. I shall command 
where in this world according to my will, and then I shall be enay ie 
my mind, I mean to turn heretic in order to acquire property. I sball 
sell the goods of all who command in the churches, and add them tomy 
own, I'll teach him” (the Pope) “to blame a man likeme! Comat 
make haste and get together some soldiers. Take as much money am yaq 
like, Only, I beg of you once more to make haste!” 

No sooner said than done. Trumpeters and couriers proclet 
Count’s will far and wide; everyone who enlists under his baa 
live in clover. Here are the very words of the herald: «™ 
desires to come to the army, to serve under a fine gentlemar 
who has plenty of money, will have good wine and good che: 
and, moreover, ten crowns a month for his yey. It ine yle 
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Counr.—That's settled! Come, let us go to the town now, As soon as I enter, 
il him (the Pope) discrowned. 





In fact, after the usual palavers between the besiegers and the 
besieged, the Count does enter Rome, turns away the Pope, and puts 
Anaclete in his place. This docs not take place, of course, without 
lively remonstrances on the part of the cardinals and bishops; and 
moving exhortations on the part of his Holiness to the wicked Count, 
whom he recommends to do penance for his sins. But equally of course, 
the Count pays not the smallest attention to all this, bids the Pope 
“keep his penances for those who ask for them”(!), and desires the 
cardinals not to argue with a man of his quality, Then on the appearance 
of Anaclete in the papal robes, he says with his usual charming direst- 
ness of phrase : “Good bye, my lord Pope. I’m off. Absolve me now 
from my sins. I'll send my bishops (sic) to maintain you.” The Anti- 
pope absolves him, asin duty bound. But with unusual liberality, he 
declares that he is forgiven not only for all the sins he has committed, 
but for all those that he may commit in future? Adding, “Since I 
am put in possession of the Keys, I will open the door for you, and you 
shall be crowned amidst all the saints and saintesses.” And with this 
cheering assurance, the Count returns to his own country. 

In this terrible condition of things, the true Pope has recourse to 
Saint Bernard, whom he goes to see in his convent, and to whom he 
relates what has happened, in these simple, but forcible words: “ Good 
day, Bernard ; we are ruined. We are all turned out of holy Church.” 
Saint Bernard is naturally very much astonished and horrified, and 
expresses his astonishment and horror at great length. Finally he 
declares that he must know more of this matter; and dispatches a 
messenger to tell the Count that “the Abbot commands him to come 
hither.” Peremptory enough! But one is not a saint for nothing 
With his accustomed breathless rapidity, our author sends off the mes 
senger, gets his message delivered, makes the Count ironically promign ta: 
“come and sce” (his invariable phrase when bent on slaughter ond 
spoliation) the holy Abbot with a sclect party of troops who will expedi: 
dinner, and has the Poitevins at the Abbey before one can wink? 
Saint Bernard invites them all to hear mass. But this polite offer js, 
not very politely, declined. And, after a playful suggestion on the pet 
of a baron in the Counts suite to burn the convent, we have an int: 
view between the saint and the sinner—Saint Bernard endeavouring 
convert Count William of Poitou. ai 


And now, thought I, we are really coming to the reat traneftinili 
tion scone, and to the end of Count William's wickedness. But T+ 
very much mistaken. The Count, indeod, listens to the Saint, e 

that he has been an evil liver, and even enters into a rudimen 

cussion of religious doctrines with him; for instance, he oF 

reply to one of the holy man’s exhortations, “ But if I me 
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hangs himself in despair. His final ejaculation before quitting this life 
is, “ Satan, Pluto, Luther, all ye devils who exist, hasten to surround 
me!” 

Having polished off the Persians, Turks, and Hibernian to his full 
satisfaction, our hero now observes to his admiring followers, “ It is time 
to go and set fire to the Convent. I must go and turn my attention to 
tormenting Bernard.” And he forthwith proceeds to carry out this inten. 
tion, with the unhesitating promptitude which distinguishes his lordship 
throughout. But behold, when he arrives at the Convent, there enters 
to him Saint Bernard, singing the Latin hymn Pange lingua, and bear- 
ing the holy sacrament in his hands ; and although our Count raves and 
blusters, we feel that the moment of his conversion has finally arrived. 
In fact, after a somewhat brisker and briefer dialogue than usual, the 
reprobate falls on his knees, gives up his sword, and asks pardon for his 
sins, recommending himself particularly to the clemency of the Blessed 
Virgin, “ who is always kind to her children, even when they are 
ungrateful "—which is rather lucky for Count William of Poitou! 
From this moment forth, our hero is gravely denominated Saint William 
throughout the rest of the MS. 

Then follows a scene of indescribable tediousnoss between the new 
Saint and the old Saint: the latter, of course, instructing his convert 
in his duties. The first thing to be done is to obtain absolution from 
the Pope ; and for this purpose Saint William proceeds to Rome, travel- 
ling with the same marvellous celerity as of old. But now, there 
presents itself the difficulty that the Antipope reigns and rales in the 
Eternal City ; and he has to be got rid of, and the right Pope re-instated 
before the business in hand can be accomplished. Saint William, how- 
ever, makes short work of that matter. On his arrival (when, by « 
singular and fortunate chance, he happens to find the false Pope and the 
true Pope and all the cardinals assembled together !) he begins this: 
“Good day, my friends. I am very sorry to have turned out the Popp 
as T did; but now I know the truth, having had the honour to behold 
my God in the divine sacrifice of the altar, and I have promised’‘miy 
Saviour to put the Pope back on his throne.” Poor Anaclete is 
taken aback at this unexpected volte./ace on the part of his patron, aad 
reminds him that he (Anaclete) had forgiven him all his sins, and-ts- 
locked for him tho gates of Paradise. But the new Saint coolly rejoiiia, 
“My friend, believe me, absolution ought never to be bestowed on ote 
who is unworthy of it.” And he proceeds, in spite of Anaclete's livelp - 
remonstrances, to re-robe and re-crown tho real original Pope thet’ 
there, and to ask his blessing and pardon. The blessing is otal 
bestowed; and the pardon also, so far as the Pontiff 
cerned. But as to giving full absolution, the matter is not 
The Count’s sins have been so enormous that no one knows wha’ 
to enjoin on him: and without penance there can be noi 
Saint William rushes back, by the Pope's advice, ‘to cov 
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Congregational Singing. 
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Tue last twenty-five or thirty years have seen great changes in the 
musical tastes and habite of the English people. In the sanctuary, in the 
concert-room, and in the drawing-room there is a striking difference 
between the popular music of now and thirty years ago. And to this 
the tavern, the singing-saloon, and the street are no exception. The old 
songs of sensuality have almost entirely disappeared, and most of the 
drawing-room music of our time is almost if not altogether free from any- 
thing to which an enlightened Christian would seriously object. For 
this general popularising of better sentiments and better music the 
nation owes something to distinguished men who belonged to an earlier 
day. Jullien, Russell, and Hullah have done much to raise the 

taste, and the effect of their labours will continue to be felt for years to 
come. The two former have passed away ; the latter is with us still It 
would be an injustice not to mention the national services of such great 
artista as Costa, Reeves, and Best. 

Speaking more particularly of general congregational singing, it may 
be said that the Wesleyans of fifty years ago wore specially distinguished 
for the fire and force of their singing. Thore might be a lack of art, 
but you were always sure of heartiness. In this respect, as in others, 
the Wesleyans are somewhat changed. They have increased their 
musical education, but the energy and earnestness of their singing are 
diminished. This is partly owing to the congregations leaving the organ 
and choir to do the singing for them, and as long as they are content 
with a vicarious worship of this sort, their devotional fervour will be 
comparatively unemployed during the singing. Their falling off in oon- 
gregational singing may be partly attributed to another cause. Educa 
tion is spreading among the people, and the social level of the ‘Wealeyans 
is higher than it was. Their children learn vocal music and the piano, and 
some of them know too much of music to like bad singing, and so avoid 
imperfect psalmody by remaining silent in the chapel. Without the 
slightest desire to give any opinion in this article as to the relative value 
of religious parties, it may he said in justice, and we trust without 
offence, that of late years the Ritualists have decidedly taken the lead ix: 
popular congregational music, In fact, the fervour and popular charssbues:: 
of their church music has proved not a little attractive to multitudes, 
especially to the young. 

It is not our design to discuss the religious and devotions" 
of the question of congregational music; that essential of the : 
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are in the dark as to the best methods of producing the singing voice, 
and who shall enlighten them? Unfortunately when men have come 
forward to teach congregational singing, they have sometimes proved them- 
selves only musical quacks. Some new invention, some royal road to success, 
and some new tune-book have been their pride and joy ; and six months 
after their departure, the congregations who took their lessons have sung 
no better than they did before. 

Any organist who has to train a choir or congregation, or both, will 
find great assistance in Helmore’s “‘ Church Choirs,” published by Masters, 
price one shilling. It is an excellent little book for the essential principles 
of producing and managing the singing voice, and ita exercise should be 
practised again and ogain. It is indispensable for the choir and congre- 
gation to be drilled in producing the voice, and in such exercises as will 
develope the notes and give them fulness, firmness, sweetness, and pre- 
cision, 

It may not be out of place to note some of the blemishes and defects 
of choir-singing as they have been sometimes painfully realised through 
a long and various course of observation. It is no easy matter so to 
subdue the pride and individuality of choir-singers as to induce them to 
blend their voices together. Each, in some instances, seems inclined to 
make his part separate and independent from all the rest ; and so it sounds 
not like twenty voices flowing into one common result, but twenty voices 
with twenty independent results. The toute ensemble of the choir and 
congregation voices is a prime essential for superior congregational song. 
When all the voices mingle and unite in producing one strain of 
sound the intonation is perfect. The individual voices still give colour 
ing to the whole, but the individual distinctness is not detrimental to the 
intermingling. This excellent effect cannot be produced without stady 
and practice. The singers should try to sing into each other's voices #0 
that there may be unity and sympathy of tone. There are choir-singers 
who imagine that this unity comes as a matter of course. They do nob 
practise together, they are not used to each other's voices, and when they 
pass into the performance of their music on the Sabbath their rendering 
of it is marked, not by the blending and interfusion of voices, but by that 
multitudinous and separate enunciation of sound which makes the true 
musician feel that the organ is vainly trying to blend a number of incohe- 
sive, self-willed, and antagonistic notes. Very often in country choirp 
and congregations one or two singers appear to be determined to set ‘yp 
for themselves. They are anxious that their voice should be head 
separately from all the rest, and this they casily accomplish if their voigg 
is at all strong. They give their voice what is called “a sort of 
or “ unusual flavour,” to the delight of their own vanity, and to the ~ ~~ 
gust of all educated musicians. This unenviable distinction is gen 
gained by purposely singing out of tune ; either too flat or too sh 
the case may be; or perhaps both in turn for a change. These 
“twangs” are out of place in worship, and whatever gratifl 
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carried on in two separate divisions. Owing to inattention or the mis- 
leading influence of one or two strong voices in a particular part of the 
congregation, the singing becomes divided, and one division will find 
iteelf half a bar behind the other. It is well when the chasm closes, and 
the voices come together again, but it would be much better if the gulf 
‘were never allowed to yawn. 

‘There are organists, choirs, and congregations to whom most of these 
stri¢tares would only slightly apply; but the vocal worship of all 
popular assemblies would be greatly improved by increased and more 
intelligent attention to the true art of singing; and to stimulate this we 
‘have written with no unkindness, and with every good wish for the 
prosperity of the art, and the happiness of those concerned in it. Even 
in a human point of view, there are few influences more refreshing than 
those of good congregational psalmody. It has been our happy fortune, 
though, alas! not often, to be elevated and charmed by beautiful congre- 
gational singing. The tuve was suitable to the words; no voice made 
iteelf heard by disagreeable distinction from the rest ; the voice notes and 
the organ notes flowed into each other, and blending together, rolled on 
in one sweet, strong, full and liquid stream of song ; and as we felt the 
firmness and precision of the music, and watched the delicate shadings 
of expression, as the compact and polished tones were poured through 
their finished course, we could not help exclaiming, Would that every 
organist and choir and congregation were equally successful in art and 
refined in musical taste ! 
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& Florentine Carnival Song of the Sixteenth Centu 


Couposen ny ANTONIO ALAMANNI, 


AND SUNO BY A COMPANY OF MASQURRS, HARITED AS SKRLETONS, ON A CAR 0. 
DEATH DPRIGNED BY PIERO DI COsIMO. 


Sorrow, tearr, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aye: 
This dead concourse riding by 
Hath no cry Int Penitence ! 


Fren ag you are, once were we: 
You shall be as now we are: 

We are dend men, as you see: 
We shall nee yon dead men, where 
Nought avails to take great care, 
After sins, of penitence. 


We too in the Carnival 
Sang our love-songs through the town; 
Thus from sin to sin we all 

Headllong, heedless, tumbled down :— 
Now we ery, the world around, 
Penitence! oh, Penitence ! 


Senseless, blind, and stubborn fools ! 
Time steals all things as he rides: 
Honours, glories, states, and schools, 
Pass away, and nonght abides ; 

Till the toml our carcase hides, 
‘And compels this Penitence. 


This sharp scythe you see us hear, 
Brings the world at length to woe: 
But from life to life we fare ; 
‘And that life ia joy or woe: 
All heaven's bliss on him doth flow 
‘Who on earth does penitence, 
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Living here, we all must die; 
Dying, every soul shall live : 
For the King of kings on high 
This fixed ordinance doth give : 
Lo, you all are fugitive! 
Penitence! Cry Ponitence ! 


Torment great and grievous dole 
Hath the thankless heart mid you: 
But the man of pitoous soul 

Finds much honour in our erew : 
Love for loving is the due 

That prevents this penitence, 


Sorrow, tears, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aye: 
This dead concourse riding hy 
Hath no ery but Penitence ! 


SoALS. 
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the room, and Aunt Harriet was busy over an account book. If any- 
thing vexed or worried her she generally flew to her accounts. I imagine 
she felt that a long column of her undecided figures fully justified any 
amount of irritation, in which it might otherwise be sinful’ to indulge. 
She glanced at Percival now and then, and once she fell into deep medita- 
tion, drawing hieroglyphic on her blotting paper till the fine point of her 
pen acquired a hairy knob, which disconcerted her very much when she 
recommenced work. Her impatient exclamation roused her brother 
from his reverie. 

“ Bedtime,” he said, and bade her good-night as he passed. “Are 
you considering what you will say to the Fordborough voters, Percival 1” 

“T haven't decided whether I will face them yet.” 

“Try it—try it,” said the old man. “I’m not far from eighty, you 
know. Ifyou don’t make a beginning of your career soon, I shan’t live 
to see it.” 

“ My career!” said Percival, with a hopeless scorn, which might have 
suited the elder man of the two. 

“We must see about your address,” the other went on, “and the 
sooner the better.” 

“T can’t write it to-night, if you mean that!” said Percival. “I'm 
apt to feel much too happy and well satisfied for that kind of thing in the 
evening. I might compose it in bits, during odd moments of waiting foz 
dinner, perhaps.” 

“I wish Hammond were here,” mused Mr. Thorne, “ he might help ~ 
us to get it into shape. I don’t understand these Fordborough electors 
myself.” His glance as he spoke might have fully explained the meaning 
of the word canaille to anyone who was ignorant of it. “They want 
something rather atrongly seasoned, I suppose.” 

“Do you think Hammond understands them better?” 

“Yes. He is one generation nearer these new ideas, even if he hates 
them, and he is very practical. I think I must take in the Telegraph. 
Isn't that the sort of paper to give one ideas?” E 

“ My ideas, no doubt, you mean?” said Percival, loftily. 

“Not at all, but the ideas of your probable supporters. Possibly you 
imagined they would be identical?” said the old man, with the glance 
half scornful, half envying, with which generous illusions are often grested. 

“H'm. Perhaps I did. Well, to-morrow will be time enough to 
decide. I'll think it over to-night.” 

“Do so. But remember that there is no time to lose. And if you 
do not make the attempt now, some one else may come in who will nob 
easily be got rid of.” a 

“Oh, I understand that it is now or never,” said Percival. {I am 
going to take that for granted.” 2% 

Mr. Thorne was moving off, but he paused. ‘“ Now or neven 
I don’t say that. You may have another opportunity; still, don’s 
this one away ;” and he went. 
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And now——” After a moment's pause he spoke in a tone of abrupt 
command. “ Sissy, lift your head—look up at me. Ah! you can’t. 
‘Your eyes are full of tears.” 

They brimmed over and fell, tears of chi'dish compassion for herself. 

“Tell me, dear,” he went on, resuming his former manner. “Can I 
help you in any way? Is anything wrongt” 

She shook her head. 

“ But there must be,” he persisted gravely. “ Don't you see how sad 
the whole house is because you are unhappy?” 

“Don’t tease me so,” she said hurriedly. Then, “Ob, Percival, be 

to me—don’t scold me!” 

“Soold you—never !"” A beseeching little hand had been laid on his 
aleeve, and quick as thought his own had covered and clasped the quiver- 
ing fingers. “Be good to you! I love you far too well to be anything 
else. Sissy, let me be good to you always. Will you marry me, dear, 
and whatever troubles may be in store for us, let us face them 
together 1” 

It was briefly spoken in Percival’s earnest voice. There was no need 
for many words. 

She looked up into his face, and he was startled by her perplexed and 
frightened glance. But the next moment it had vanished, and she let 
him draw her to him, and laid her cheek on his shoulder, as if she had 
found her happy resting-place at last. 

When he lifted his head again it seomod to him that a slight but 
unmistakablo change had passed over the sorrowful landscape. The 
autumn leaves which shook against the sky were surely stirred by = 
faint yet most tender breath of spring. The heavy veil of grey was 
lifted a little, and lightened by a yellow gleam. There was 
vernal even in the damp and chilly air, and Percival would hardly have 
been surprised had the garden-beds shown o few pale and lenfiems flowers, 
heralds of a bright array to come. 

As they stood under tho black orchard boughs she was silent andl 
clinging, he was confident and proud. The song which had haunted bis 
midnight watch haunted him still, and he whistled eh ee oem 
round Sissy. ‘“ What is that?” she said. 

For all answer, instead of whistling he softly sang— “ 


Sache 


If she lovo me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve, 





and looked down at her with eloquent eyes. P 
“Does that mean me, Percival?” ite 
“ My darling girl,” laughed Percival, “do you suppose it om 
sibly mean anyone else?” 
‘She laughed too, and then uighed. 
“ So, you see,” he went on, “we must be as happy as if 
ment commenced on the very last page of a three-volume 8 
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words, In this case he had proved a true prophet without any effort on 
his part, 60 no doubt he was pleased, though he made no farther remark 
than “Happy pair—to be so young!” and proceeded to arrange the 
details of s select little dinner party. 

Three people heard the news far away. One laid down the letter, 
and said, 

“So that is the end of all Master Percy’s fine talk, and a very quick 
end too! He was never going to marry a girl with a farthing more 
than he had himself. Why, Sissy has eight hundred a year, if she has a 
penny!” . 

“ And how do you know he has not as much as she has?” asked the 
lady by his side. 

“Het Oh no! I know he hasn't anything like that. Oh—I see 
what you mean. Of course I can’t tell what the governor has done.” 

“ Old Aunt Middleton is very fond of Sissy, isn’t she?” 

“ Fond of Sissy? I should think she was! Dear little Sissy, I hope 
she'll be happy.” 

“Then, my dear boy, you have lost your last friend at Brackenhill.” 

“Rubbish!” was the hasty answer. “Why shouldn't she be my 
friend still, and Sissy too?” 

“Oh well, of course they may, if your cousin Percival pleases. Per- 
haps he will.” 

The first speaker turned impatiently away to the silent member of 
the party, who was looking out of the window with a preoccupied face, 
and who hardly moved at the touch of his hand. 

« And what do you say 1” he inquired. 

“ Nothing.” 

“But you have been listening, haven't you? I want you to my. 
something.” 

“Then I will say this. Mr. Percival Thorne means to have every- 
thing his own way. And if you let him——” 
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Must be off to-morrow. [I cume over with my mother. and 1 don’t care 
to leave her quite alone.” 
“ Where is abe?” 
© We shall stay in town for a few weeks, I think.” 
“But of course you will come down to the wedding,” said Percival. 
“Yoo are to be best man, you know.” 
“The wedding—pooh ! That's five weeks leuce—time for Sissy to 
‘age her mind before then,” said the squire, “ Look here, Horace, I 
Must have my little girl to mysclf for a few days hefore I lose her.’ 








‘Birx, Middleton was thunderstrnck, She got up instantly, and went 
'© the writing-table, like one in a dream. For the n Ifhour she 
TEC Gred altogether from public life, aud consumed many sheets of note 
Ber in fruitless endeavours to reconcile the terins of hospitality with 
tha Geo of truthfulness!) Dr. Cumming was never so sure of the 
HRY gy end of all things as she was while she wrote the invitation. Codfrey 
250k her to Brackenhill ! What could come next but doomsday? 
Sisay, when she bude Percival you-night in the lull, said, “ Please, 
Lean't le angry any longer.” 
“Am T angry?” he asked, “Well, pevhaps Dam. Fam vexed and 
Sroubled. Why do you hide things fom me, dear? Why can't you 
cust me? It is like the beginning of a shulow. What is that you sing 
Sometimes?” And leaning against the wall ke hunmed softly, 
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rang to him, ¢ 
that! Don't sing t 
“No,” he said, 
that, hevanse I trust you. 
one else's soc Not 
no right to burden---” 
“Qh, no, no!” 
“Why not tell me?” 
childish fully. I won't be 
almost break my heart when you Teok at me with those 
eyes of yours—I can't be very stern, Dia sine 
there! People inust do foolish tl lite wouldn't be 
endurable. I daresay you are foolish now and thon L hope s« 
know Jam. What does it matter, when To can trust my litle w 
For you will never do anything of which L shall be ashamed. How can 
you ever find it in your heart to be afraid of me, 8 to stal ime sot 
And why should you be afraid? fin not bad, but T wish my soul were 
as sweet and cloar as yours, Tell me, dear, and if [ «/o simile, it will be 
to think that such a trouble could weigh so heavily.” 
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Till he paused she had not looked up at him. Then she did. 

“Oh, Percival, you are good! But I have nothing to tell you, really.” 

He shook his head. “Is that all the answer I am to have?” 

“No!” she said, “not all.” And she suddenly threw her arms about 
his neck, and drew his dark face down, and kissed him. No words could 
have moved him as did the mute appeal of those little clinging hands, 
and kissing lips. Displeasure vanished like a cloud. She laughed, and 
shut his eyes with sweet caresses, and kissed his mouth to silence. And 
an old wideawake of the squire’s, set jauntily askew on a hat-peg just 
above them, looked down, and seemed to bless the baseless reconciliation. 
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mother,” his eyes flashed with sudden eagerncas. It seemed to him that 
if he owned his fondness for Brackenhill, it might be thought that in his 
inmost heart he regretted his father’s obstinacy. With his grandfather, 
above all, he bad been reserved. He knew that the old man loved him, 
with such an absorbing passion as old people sometimes have for the 
favourites of their declining years. They are sadly conscious that they 
have no time to change, that everything around them is strange and 
new, and that if they drop the hand to which they cling, trembling, they 
‘will be left alone in the world, having lost the swift instinct by which 
heart finds heart in youth. Percival understood something of all this, 
and, after a fashion, he returned his grandfather's affection. But ho 
knew Mr. Thorne’s desire to be supreme, and actively to regulate the 
destinies of those he loved ; and, fearing his caprices, would not give a 
‘weapon into his hand, which might be turned against the giver. 

He had kept him at arm’s length hitherto, but now the Old Man of 
the Sea was to have his turn. Sinbad went to meet him with a sombre 
face, which softened as he drew near his journey’s end. 

For he was on the bit of road which he remembered so well, levol and 
straight. To the right, the wide meadows sloped gently down till they 
reached the river, and you caught the silver flash of water through the 
willows. To the left lay a long succession of low, rounded hills, or one 
Jong hill, for it was difficult to distinguish any particular eminences in 
the ever-varied undulations. And a little way up the ascent stood 
Brackenhill, a long, low pile of grey, warm on its southern slope, with 
ite park, and its stately trees, and shaven lawns about it. Behini it rose 
the treeless and unchanging downs, tufted with gorse and bracken, grassy, 
sunlit, and still. 

Percival felt his heart leap up, and then sink within him, as they 
turned in at the gate. 
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either side in any pitched field had been comrades with their present 
foemen in the last encounter, and who could tell how soon the general 
of the one host might not need his rival’s troops to recruit his own ranks ? 
Like every genuine institution of the Italian Renaissance, warfare was 
thus a work of fine art, a masterpiece of intellectual subtlety; and like the 
Renaissance itself; this peculiar form of warfare was essentially transi- 
tional. The cannon and the musket were already in use; and it only 
required one blast of gunpowder to turn the sham-fight of courtly, 
traitorous, finessing captains of adventure into something terribly more 
real, To men like the Marquis of Mantua war had been a highly pro- 
fitable game of skill; to men like the Maréchal de Gié it was a mur- 
derous horse-play ; and this difference the Italians were not ulow to per- 
ceive. When they cast away their lances at Fornovo, and fled—in spite 
of their superior numbers—never to return, one fair-seeming sham of 


the fifteenth century became a vision of the past, 
JA. 8. 
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come of that. Emma threatened him with her ncedle, but in her heart 
was very proud of him. And there he sat and talked to her, while Lottie 
was having her little triumph among all the fine people at the Rectory. 
The Welting girls were all pleased to have Law there. They liked to 
talk of Mr. Despard, “from tho Castle,” and how they “could not keep 
him out of their workroom.” By and by they began to joke about his 
idleness, the only idle one among so busy a company. “Can't you give 
him something simple to do—a skirt to run up or a long hem?” “Oh 
yes,” said Emma. “ Do, Polly, he bothers me so I can't get my skirt 
done.” Polly opéned her drawer, and drew out from it the current number 
of a distinguished periodical, which all these young women admired. 

“Tl tell you what he can do,” sho said, “and make himself useful— 
for we've got to sit up all night a’most, and there's nothing makes work 
go like reading out loud. Mr. Lawrence, if you want to be as good as 
your professions, and help us young ladics on, as are far harder worked 
than the like of you knows of even, thero’s the last number of. the 
Family Herald, and we're all that anxious, we don’t know how to bear 
it, to hear how Lady Araminta got on——” 

“ Oh, give it me,” said Emma, with her eyes sparkling. “Oh, give it 
me! Oh, you nasty cruel creature, to havo it in your drawer all the timo, 
and never to tell !” 

“T'll give it to Mr. Despard,” said Polly ; “and we'll all be done 
half as soon again if he'll read it out loud—” 

“Give it here,” said Law with lordly good-nature, and he began 
at once upon his task. How the needles flew as he read! Lady 
Araminta was a wonderful heroine. She wore nothing less than velvet 
and satin, and carried her diamonds about with her wherever she went, 
and the tit!e-deeds of her estate in the bosom of her dress. Law leaned 
his long urn on the table, sometimes pausing to tako breath and playing 
with Emima’s pins and cotton, Hoe would thus tantalize them now and 
then when the story grew most exciting and his auditors most. breath- 
less, He was bon princ? among them all, very good-natured and willing 
to please them, though Emma had his special vows. His head was 
not so much turned as was the head of virtuous Lottie, listening to the 
applause of Mr. Rollo Ridsdale, but he was very happy with this little 
court about him all the same. 
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might plan his wedding tour, so that no fancy of Saasy’s should be tnfal- 
filled. Near it lay another parcel from his tailor, and a letter from s 
sailor friend, who had just heard of the approaching marriage and wrote 
to congratulate him. Percival thrust everything aside, and sat musing 
in his arm-chair, till utver weariness drove him to bed. 

Just at the same time Aunt Harriet was trying to get a little rest 
But she was burdened with the weight of Simy’s tidings that it was all 
over, that her engagement was broken off, and that it was all her own 
fanit. not Percival’ She would not say what was wrong, she was » 
tired she could not te scolded then. Only it wasn't Percival He was 
good But it coud never, never be: ske couid not bear 
her heart, © Thank goodsess” thought Aunt Harriet, ~ the poor child 
ep. and tomorrow may bring counsel I cant 
Tl not say anything to Godfrey yet. Broken 
off—why it's impowibie: The people are asked to the breakfast. and the 
Presents. too—there must be some horrible mistake! Il find out 
to-morrow ; but, oh dear, ch dear, just when I was so worried with the 
dressmaker and a‘ Ani I'm to old to set lovers’ quarrels right— 
they are a generation too far away from me. I know it is Pereival’s doing 
somehow : I never coud fee! as if I quite understood him. Oh. if it could 
but kave teen Horace. my own dear boy: If ke had come home strong 
and well. and they kad ‘iked each other, I shou'd have had nothing kf 
to wish for. Ch Horace: Horace:~ and the oid lady floated to a melan- 
choly dreamland. very much as Sissy kad done, only thas ber tears 
flowed in a tired acquiescence. instead of in a passica of despair. 
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had put the Squire down there to wait till the bride should arrive, and 
the best man was standing on the entrance stone, to keep him from 
coming up till they were ready. Percival might have been astonished at 
such a method of disposing of the bridegroom, but at that moment he 
remembered that it was his wedding day too, and where was Sissy? And 
then followed a nightmare hunt for her, high and low. It was only 
ended by a sudden certainty, how acquired Percival could not tell, that 
Sissy was with the Squire, in the Shadwells’ awful vault. He was not 
far from waking when he came to this point, and all the hideous horror 
of the thought flashed upon him. He could not sce Sissy, he could not 
get at her, and yet her frightened eyes drove him to despair. He started 
up in bed to find himself still at Brackenhill, with the cloudless sky 
glowing through his window, the June sun crowning the tree-tops with 
gold, and the breezes softly whispering among the roses outside. The - 
horrible fancy vanished. But surely it was not all a dream, something 
‘was going to happen—who was to be married that morning? With a 
quick grasp at realities, Percival remembered that. this was the Squire's 
Golden Wedding day. 
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In the whole brilliant museum which lavish Nature opens so bountifully 
before the eyes of those who can see—a class unhappily far smaller than 
it ought to be, but growing from day to day as each neophyte opens in 
turn the scaled eyes of his neighbours—there is nothing so lovely as the 
bright and graceful flowers of our meadows, our hedgerows, and our 
gardens. There is nothing inanimate to which we turn with so tender 
and so loving # regard ; nothing which we so instinctively invest with 
the attributes and emotions of the human soul. From the merest child 
and the veriest savage to the truest artist and the deepest philosopher, 
every heart has ever ready in its depths a thrill of delight in unison with 
those exquisite gems of God’s handiwork. In a previous paper® I have 
endeavoured to trace this feeling to ita varied sources in the minds of 
men, and to disentangle the many strands of simple and complex emotion 
which, when woven together, make up our total synthetic pleasure in 
the contemplation of a wayside posy. But in the analysis which I then 
undertook, it was necessary to accept the love of colour in itself as a 
given factor, whose origin we were content for the time to leave unex- 
plained. There is reason to think, however, that the pleasure of simple 
colours, red and orange and yellow, green and violet and purple, which 
stands out as so distinct an clement in our gsthetic nature, may be 
finally traced back to the remote effects of flowers and fruits upon the 
animal kingdom generally, and upon primitive man in particular, So 
far os the human species is concerned, there can be little doubt that our 
colour-sense depends more upon the golden rind of the orange, the 
crimson cheeks of the cherry, the melting tints of the mango and the 
peach, the blush of grapes and apples, or the ruddy glow of wayside 
berries, than upon the thousand beauties of English wild-flowers or the 
massive wealth of tropical blossoms. But if we would track the question 
to its very roots, we must go down first to the butterfly and the prim- 
rose, before wo can understand the true relations of the bird or the 
mammal to the various fruits which attract them. 

In short, we must push back our inquiry to-day to the ultimate 
origin of coloured bodies and of the colour-sense. If we look about us 
in the unsophisticated fields and valleys, we shall find that the ordinary 
hues of nature are green, brown, and blue. Only a few exceptional 
objects, like insects, birds, fruits, and flowers, are tinted with the brighter 





* See the Const. Maoazixe for January, 1878, 
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occurred to carry certain cast-off reproductive cells of one plant to the 
most exposed cells of another, there may have resulted such a race of 
hearty descendants, endowed with a similar tendency to produce their 
like in future, as could compete at an enormous advantage with the 
sexless and flowerless plants around. Vague and indefinite as our con- 
ception of this process must necessarily be, we can still figure to our 
imagination enough of its nature to find in it no miracle, but a simple 
physical fact. Tho next step in our inquiry must be to account for thor 
bright and conspicuous masses of leaves which the popular eye recog- 
nises as flowers. To do so properly, we must glance first at the few 
animals and insects which peopled the green palmozoic forest, and whose 
descendants were to prove the principal agents in developing the blossoms 
and fruits that we see around us. 

Few if any birds or mammals lived amongst those rank jungles of 
more than tropical growth. Reptiles of serpentine or lizard-like form 
crawled through their dense underbrush of club-moss and lichens; 
while primitive scorpions, beetles, and cockroaches eked out a hard- 
earned livelihood by devouring smaller prey, or by feeding on the more 
succulent parts of the dry and horny plants around them ; but not a 
single moth or butterfly flitted among the primeval tree-ferns and pines, 
as they flit in countless myriads now on the banks of the Amazun or 
the mountain slopes of Ceylon and Jamaica.* The higher and brighter 
forms of insect life are entirely dependent upon the honey or other 
secretions of flowers, and without flowers they could not continue to 
exist for a day, much less come for the first time into existence, 

As soon, however, as any flowering-plants at all began to show them- 
selves on the face of the carth, if only in the form of cones or green 
panicles, we may be sure that they were visited for the purpose of 
feeding by some of the smaller insects of those days. The pollen and 
other parts of the incipient blossom would almost certainly attract atten- 
tion both by their softness and their nutritious properties. We shall 
see hereafter, when we come to examino the case of fruits, that those 
very portions of plants which are devoted to the growth of their offspring 
aro the exact portions best fitted for animals to devour and thrive upon. 
And as the insects would carry away small quantities of the pollen, 
adhering to their legs and heads, they would bo very likely to deposit 
some part of it on the stickier portion of similar blossoms which they 
afterwards visited. Any flower that offered excoptional advantages to 





* Those realers who have personally made acquaintance with tropical scenery 
will bo ale to recognise in the picture of green forests given above a strong family 
likeness to the existing vegetation in the warmer zones of our earth. It is « great 
mistake to suppose that the tropies are noticeable for their brilliant colouring. Here 
and there, under exceptional circumstances, one may light upon a solitary tree covered 
hy huge searlet or yellow flowers, of a kind which wo seldom sce in temperate d- 
mates ; but the goneral aspect of a tropical hillside ix that of monotonous ‘and w= 
some verdure, 
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distance some warning of their presence, There is no simpler way of 
doing this than by means of ctherialised particles, which may chemically 
affect some exposed nervous structure in the insect ; and such chemically 
affected structures are what wo know as organs of smell. Here, too, we 
sce the same essential agreement between the higher and lower forms of 
animal life ; for just as our taste for sweets corresponds to the insect’s 
taste for honcy, so our love for the perfume of flowers is absolutely iden- 
tical with the pleasure which draws the buttertly towards the luscious 
blossoms of the tuberose and the stephanotis. In our own English 
meadows we may seo the bees and the children alike, collected around 
tho fragrant meadow-sweet, or seeking together for the scented clover. 
And it is worth while to observe that most of the sweet-amelling flowers 
appear to be quite late developments of vegetable life, a fact which har- 
monises well with the correspondingly late development of the bees and 
other highly-udapted honey-suckers. There is no tribe of plants, for 
example, more noticcable for their perfume than the family of Latiates. 
-To this family belong the various kinds of mint, thyme, balm, sage, 
marjoram, Invender, rosemary, horehound, and calamint, besides innu- 
meruble foreign or little-noticed species, like patchouli, hyssop, and. basil. 
Theso plants are almost all very peculiarly shaped and highly scented, 
and their attractiveness for bees has become proverbial—the honey of 
poetry is always “redolent of thyme.” Now the Labiates, so far a2 
known, are late tertiary plants; that is to say, thoy made their firt 
appearance upon earth only a short period before the advent of man 
himself, In short, it was not until bees and other specialised honey- 
suckers had reached a high point of development that scented flowers 
began to possess any advantage over their neighbours. I shall endeavour 
to show in a future paper that our chief fruit-bearers, the Rosacer, are 
similarly late in making an appearance on the earth, and that they owe 
their evolution to the higher hirds and frugivorous mammals who began 
to exist in large numbers about the same period. For the present it will 
be sufficient to point out the intimacy of the interdependence which we 
thus sce to exist between the evolution of the animal and vegetable 
worlds. 

It ix needful, too, to point out another special case of the sense of 
smell. While the flows ‘king insects have likes and dislikes, in taste 
and smell, essentially identical with those of man, the descendant of fra- 
givorous ancestors, and with those of the flower-sucking humming- 
birds, and the fruit-eating birds and mammals, there is another class of 
cartion-fecding insects which have likes and dislikes more in unison with 
the vnltures, the turkey-buzzards, and the jackals. Since it is possible 
for life to he sustained upon decaying animal matter, it must result that 
some small class possessing the unusual taste for carrion will be able to 
gain an casy living upon this undisputed prey. Hence the growth of 
such uncanny creatures as flies, condors, and sopilotes. Accordingly, we 
find certain flowers adapting themsclves to these abnormal tastes, 
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aud the orchid. In the head, the dwarfing has proceeded a step 
further, as exemplified Ly clover. To one or other of these or similar 
classes Lelong those conspicuous bunches of blossom which we find on 
the lilac, the horse-chestnut, the wisteria, the laburnum, the rhododen- 
dron, and indecd, almost all our most noticeable flower-bearing plants, 
domestic or exotic. Tho umbellate family, represented by fool's parsley, 
carrot, and cow-parsnip, attain the same end in o slightly different 
way. Their small white flowers are grouped together in a flat mass, 
on the end of a stiff stem, while the outermost blossoms of each mass 
have much larger white corollas than those of the central ones, thus 
affording a greater total of attractive area.® But in the composite 
flowers we see this tendency pushed almost to its extreme limits. These 
blossoms, of which the daisy is o familiar example, consist of an im- 
mense number of separate florets, crowded densely together into a head, 
and enclosed by a bunch of bracts, known as the involucre, which per- 
forms the same protective function for the compound mass as the calyx 
performs for a separate flower. Each single floret would doubtless fail 
hy itself to secure cnough insect attention for safe fertilisation ; but when 
thus huddled together into a conspicuous head, they have proved very 
suceessful plants, forming probably the largest and most populous family 
of the vegetable kingdom at the present day. 

If we lovk still closer at the individual members of this last-named 
family, the composites, we shall sce yet more ingenious devices for 
attracting attention by multiplied bunches, or by special arrangement of 
florets. In tho simplest form of composite, which we find in the thistle 
and the artichoke, all the florets are of the same size and similarly 
coloured. But in the centaury, the outer florets begin to grow larger than 
their neighbours of the cential mass, thus affording a greater total area 
of alluring colour. In the corn-marigold, again, the outer florets assume 
the shape of elongated rays, but still retain the same yellow hue as the 
central bells. » in the daisy, the are of a brilliant white, and 
the central bells a beautiful yellow ; while in the camomile, heads com- 
posed of these twin-shaped flovets are arranged in bunches, instead of 
growing cach on a separate stalk, These last-named heads closely 
siusulate the appearance of single blossoms, as the long white rays which 
surround their clustered central bells may easily be mistaken for petals 
careless ob: There are two other well-known composites 



























with pleasure from any botanical eritie that the proper expression in 
T have heen Having mate this apology onee for all, I trast 1 
may Le permitted to continne unniek stel in a tongue understanded of the people. 

e With Mr. Herbert Spencer that this difference is solely 
due to frect elow-rovm and more abundant light. Tho case of a common English 
centaury, whose outer florets are sumetimes much larger than the inner ones, while at 
other times the same size, shows that wo must make great allow- 
ances fur the cts. Were the effect due to position aloue, it 
wou'd ocerr in all ape. 
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Similarly amongst vertebrates, the most exquisitely coloured are the 
birds, and amongst the birds, the palm of beauty must be given to the 
humming-birds, which are flower-feeders. Next may rank the sun-birds 
of the Eastern hemisphero, which are also flower-feedera. And after them 
come a whole mass of tropical species, the birds of paradise, the toucans, 
the macaws, the parrots, the cockatoos, all of which feed upon bright- 
coloured fruits, And in the case of the bower-birds we know with certainty 
that a love for colour as colour exists, because these queer little creatures 
actually take possession of all the brilliant objects they can find to 
decorate their meeting places. All these instances lead one to sup- 
pose that the colours of birds are due to a liking for pure tints, originally 
derived from the nature of their food, and afterwards extended to the 
choice of mates. 

‘When we compare the birds of prey and the carrion-feeding vultures 
with these bright creatures, we get an instance exactly analogous to that 
of the flies and the butterflies. So, in like manner, the dingy nocturnal 
owls are the obvious counterpart, amongst birds, of the whitish or gray- 
coated moths. Indeed there is a good physiological reason for believing 
the owls to be destitute of the colour-sense altogether, since a particular 
kind of nerve terminals in the eye (known to anatomists as the cones, 
and supposed to be tho special organs of colour perception) are totally 
wanting in these night birds, which is only what one might expect in the 
case of creatures who sit at home all day, and only prowl about in the 
grey twilight. 

Without pushing this speculation, then, to any further length at 
present, we may recognise as probable the theory that while insects 
have developed the colours of flowers, flowers have reciprocated the 
attention by becoming the raison détre for the colours of insects. 
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The Miennd’s Grave. 


oe 


‘Tux girl who once on Phrygian heighta, 
Around the sacred grove of pines, 
Would dance through whole tempestuous nighta, 
‘When no moon shines, 
‘Whose pipe of lotos featly blown 


Gave airs as shrill as Cotys’ own 


‘Who, crowned with flowers of ivy dark, . 
‘Three times drained deep through amorous lips 
The wine-fed bow] of willow bark 
With silver tips, 
Nor sank, nor ceased, but shouted stfil 
Like some wild wind from hill to hill; 


She lies at last where poplars wave 
‘Their sad gray foliage all day long ; 
The river murmurs near her grave 
Its soothing song. 
Farewell, it saith; her life has done 
With frenzy at the set of sun. 


EDMUND W, GOSSE, 
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then these Academic verses comprised other rules than those of the 
Tavern. Not of those thrifty souls was she, souls that never spend their 
words and their wit at the same moment. On one occasion, when a lover 
had presented her with a very small quantity of wine, but, as he said, six- 
teen years old, “ Nay,” said she; “it is surely very little of its age to be 
as old as that!” 

For the story of the ship of Hiero—a very great “story,” of a peacock 
that fell in love with a little girl, of the gentle game at hanging (the jest 
was when one was too late in cutting himself down, and died kicking) 
played at the dinner-parties of the Thracians, of a certain marvellous pro- 
duction of oysters, and of the romantic fate of Odatis, daughter of Omartes, 
with many more stories equally entertaining and instructive, the book 
itself must be consulted : there is no room for them here. The only 
apology for those already told is, that the Deipnosophists of Athenreus— 
like Lady Bab’s favourite author Shickspur—is not a book, whatever 
the Kittys of society may suppose, to be read over in an afternoon. 
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Even when he reaches the sad conviction that the same event happens 
alike to foul and wise, and that death is the hopeless and final end of all, 
in which a man has no pre-eminence over a brute, he goes on making his 
admirable proverbs as if nothing had happened. One cannot help 
suspecting that he knew all through that the experiment he was making 
was an ungodly one, and that he was attempting to juggle his conscience 
into the belief that wisdom gained by a knowledge of evil was a per- 
mitted path for princes. Such experignces were probably looked upon 
by him in the light of contributions to what Goethe called the “ pyramid 
of his existence.” One is hardly surprised to learn that the question of 
the canonicity of the book has afforded such endless matter for discussica, 
or that by tradition it was placed amongst those works that were not to 
bé read by anyone under thirty. 

As late as the Christian cra, heretics, so-called, have attempted to 
reject it on account of its dangerous teaching. Its many and peculisr 
excellences, however, are beyond question. It is one of those books 
which will continuo to stand upon the broader canonicity of its own 
merits. {ts keen insight into the ways and working of the world 
man, and the incisive language in which its verdicts are embodied— 
although its direct relation to Christianity may be difficult. to see—will 
always make it a favourite with men of the world. 

Turning to the modern poom, what difference do we find there on the 
discovery of failure and sin! The moment the truth flashed in upon the 
Soul in the Palace of Art that her life had been an acted lie— 


she fell, 
Like Herod when the shout was in his cars 
Struck throngh with pangs of Hell! 


No time with her for moral reflection on the vanities or insignificances 
of life; the new significance of it has struck her dumb; and when st 
last. speech comes, there is no breath left for a proverb—she cried 
aloud— 
Tam on fire within: 
‘What iy it that will take away my sin 
And saye me lest I die? 


To compare Innguage like this to the proverbial philosophy of the moral 
experimenter of Ecclesiastes, would be to compare the moral method of 
the jailor of Philippi with that of the Duc de la Rochefoucault. 

Mr. Tennyson, then, utters no uncertain sound upon the subject of 
beauty for beauty’s sake, when that theory involves the exclusion from 
art of all action or correspondence with the moral instinct, and seta its 
worshipper on some fancied intellectual height which cuts him off from 
the moral sympathy of his fellow-men. His verdict is contained in 
short prologuo to the poem, which, like many prefaces, was perhaps an 
epilogue in the order of the poet's mind, and from which we quote four 
lines, containing, for us, the essence of the argument, and what the eather 
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dinner the conversation turned chiefly upon races and steeplechass, 
giving opportunity for many thrilling anecdotes, and with our demet 
we had some sweet champagne, over which we grew very merry and 
noisy. 

‘When it was all over, Count Waldemar hooked his arm withm mine, 
and in this familiar fashion we strolled out into the street, where (for it 
was early in August) broad daylight still reigned, and slant sunrays from 
the west streamed upon the long row of yellow droschkes with their 
patient, net-covered horses, upon the shiny hats of the drivers, upon the 
trim orange-trees in their green tubs, and upon the distinguished visitors 
—English almost exclusively—who, by twos and threes, were slowly 
wending their way towards the terrace, where the bind would soon strike 
up. Gusts of cool, fresh air were sweeping down from the blue Taunus 
range, setting the little flags upon the Cursaal fluttering, and banging a 
shutter here and there. Imagine to yourself 2 stalwart young husar, 
moving with that modicum of swagger from which no cavalry man thst 
over livod is quite free, and which very tight clothes render to some ex- 
tent compulsory upon their wearer; imagine, arm-in-arm with him, an 
Englishman of something under middle height and something over 
iniddle age, clud in a grey frock-coat and trousers and tall white hat 
and you will have before your mind’s eye a picture which, I grieve o 
think, isnot wholly wanting in elements of the ridiculous. 

I havo reason tw believe that the droschke-drivers saw it in this light; 
1 fear that my compatriots did; I know that I did myself. But I am 
perfectly sure that the excellent Count Waldemar was not only free from 
the faintest suspicion that our appearance conld provoke a smile, but that 
he never could have been brought to understand in the least why it should 
do so, No one could laugh louder or longer than he, upon oceasion : bat 
then he must have something to langh at; and it would have been im- 
possible to convince him that there could be any joke in the simple fact 
of two gentlemen walking together arm-in-arm. He was in all things 
the most completely unselfeonscions mortal I have ever known. 

For my own part, T am not ashamed to confess—or rather Iam 
ashamed, but do confess—that the notion of being promenaded up and 
down the terrace, under the eyes of all my friends and acquaintances, by 
this long-legged and rather loud-voiced young officer alarmed me so much 
that I was fain to insist upon leading him down one of the more secluded 
alleys. TYe did not want to walk that way; he said we should neither 
hear the music nor seo the people there ; but I pointed ont to him that 
it would he impossible for me to give my whole attention to his conver- 
sation in a crowd ; and so, being a most good-natured soul, he yielded, 
and went on chatting about Stuttgardt, and his regiment, and his brother 
officers, and his horses, in all of which subjects he seemed to think that 
U must Le greatly interested. And so indeed I was—or, at least, in his 
treatment of them. 

Just as we reached the point where the Untere Promenade cromes tha, 
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acid gas, because your lips had happened to touch the rim of the 
tumbler.” 

“Now, that we shall see,” he rejoined, in no way disconcerted. 

“ Setting aside the qnestion of your nationality and of her very slight 
acquaintance with you,” I continued, “I must tell you that she isa 
woman of considerable fortune.” 

« Ja—so1” quoth he, quite imperturbably. “That is all the better; 
for I am myself a poor man. Money brings not happiness, but it is no 
bad addition to happiness.” 

The perfect good faith with which this copybook maxim was enm- 
ciated was in its way inimitable. It was clearly absurd to waste more 
words upon one s0 ignorant of the first guiding principles of civilised 
society, so I went home to breakfast. 





IL. 


I am one of those who look back with regret to the palmy old days 
of MM. Blanc and Bénazet. I never could see that the interests of 
public morality required the suppression of the gaming-tables, nor, for 
that matter, that it is the legitimate province of governments to look after 
the morals of law-abiding people at all. It has always seemed to me 
that, if I had gambling propensities, it would be far better for me to 
indulge them in public than in private, Those who stake against the 
Bank play with an adversary who at least has no cards up his sleeve, 
who expects no “revenge” from a winner, who neither takes nor offers 
10 U's, who gains without unscemly exu'tation, and may be “ broken” 
without being ruined. Of conrse I know all about the clerks who used 
to rob their masters’ tills, and the peasants whose hardly earned wages 
used to disappear on Saturday nights over the green cloth ; but an obli- 
gatory deposit of twenty pounds or so, to be returned on the departure of 
the visitor, would have effectually excluded these simple folks; and 
really, if our rulers are to begin protecting us against ourselves, where 
are they to stop? Why should we not be forbidden to back a horse, or 
to invest our money in Sonth American securities, or to go out in wet 
weather without an umbrella and cork soles? 

T feel the more free to all tl asmuch as neither M. Blane nor 
M. Bénazet ever made a single thuler ont of me, except in indirect ways. 
It is not from any love of frente «1 quarante or roulette in themselves 
that T would fain sco a restorntion of those merry monarchs, but because 
their little kingdoms, which were once so joyous, are now left desolate, 
or nearly so, Their flower-gardens are growing less flowery ever year; 
their well-mown lawns are well-mown no longer; their paths are grass- 
grown, or strewed with falling leaves; their prime donne and Parisian 
actors find more lucrative summer engagements elsewhere ; the very 
gilding on their palace walls is beginning to tarnish, and will, perhaps, 
not be renewed ; for where is the money to come from ? 

Hiomburg, it is true, is more highly favoured than its neighbouss, 
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voice heard above the acclamations that greeted this finish. “He did 
ride well, did not he, Mr. Clifford)” 

“ Couldn't have ridden Letter,” I responded heartily, thinking of my sx 
pounds and of the knowingness I had displayed in picking out the winner, 
“You see I waa not very far wrong. I must say for myself that, though 
TI don't profess to know much about racing, I have a pretty good eye for 
a horse, and-— ” 

“Qh, but it wasn't the horse at all,” interrupted Mira. Seymonr rather 
unkindly. “ Anybody could see~that that ugly little thing wonld bsve 
lad no chance whatever if your friend had not ridden so perfectly. I 
wonder whether he is very much pleased.” 

“ He looks so, at all events,” remarked Mrs, Grey. 

In truth the countenance of the victor, who was just now being led 
away in triumph by a crowd of his comrades, wore an expression of 
delight which he made no attempt to conceal. He had dropped his 
reins, and was throwing his arms about and talking eagerly, evidently 
explaining what the nature of his tactics had been, while all his featores 
literally beamed with glee. Those who have happened to observe the 
faco of u very small boy who has astonished everybody by a clever catch 
at cricket, will have some idea of Count Waldemar as he appeared in 
this moment of success. Only to look at him did one’s heart good, and, 
as I watched him, I rejoiced more than ever in his victory, for I mw 
then how dreadfully disappointed he would have been if he had lost. 

It is hardly necessary to relate how he eventually reappeared beside 
Mra. Seymour's carriage, how he was received by the ladies with warm 
congratulations, and how every incident in the race had to be recorded 
in detail, I, for my part, having said what was proper, benevolently took 
away Mrs. Grey to look at the water-jump, perceiving that, ifConnt Wal- 
demar was ever to make any impression upon the heart of the widow, 
now would be his opportunity. : 

No doubt he made good use of his time. I left the race-course with- 
out soning him ngain; but happening to dine that evening at the Curmal, 
J had the satisfaction of witnessing from afar a well-attended and some 
what uproarious banquet, at which he was the chief guest, and which 
wax given, the waiter told me, by the Jerren Qfiziere who had taken 
part in the steeplechases, A silver cup of surpassing hideousness, dis 
played in the middle of the table, was, my inforniant added, the trophy 
won by the hero of the day; the Herr Graf's health was about to be 
proposed, and doubtless he would make a speech in reply. Distance 
dobarred me from enjoying the Herr Graf's eloquence ; but judging from 
tho applause it elicited, I conclude that it was worthy of him and of the 
oceasion, and I observed with pleasuro that his high spirits had not 
deserted him, 

While I was drinking my cup of black coffee in the open air after- 
wards, he camo out and joined me, as I had half expected that he would 
lo, LIasked him whether closor inspection had lessened his admigatien 
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are already seated, and I say: ‘One lady will be 80 kind and keep the 
chairs while I take the other indoors.’ I take Mrs. Seymour first, and 
then—you understandt.” 

He went off presently to carry out this wily stratagem, baving first 
promised to call at my hotel carly the next morning, and let me hear 
the result of his attempt. 

Somehow or other I could not help fancying that there might be « 
chance for him. Women like youth and good looks and proficiency in 
manly sports and a pretty uniform, and Mrs, Seymour was rich enough 
to indulge in a caprice. I had taken so strong a liking to the young fellow 
myself during the three days of our intimacy, that it did not seem to me 
an absolute impossibility that a lady should have fallen in love with him 
within as brief a period. I ought of course to have known better. I 
ought to have remembered that we do not live in an age of romantic 
marriages and love at first sight, and to have foreseen that Mrs, Seymour 
would receive the young German’s declaration exactly as ninety-nine 
women out of any hundred would do; but I suppose Count Waldemar’ 
self-confidence must. have slightly disturbed the balanco of my judgment; 
and besides, Iam alwa;s more prone to look at the sentimental side of 
things after dark than during the daytime. 

With the return of morning my common sense recovered its sway. 
and I was not surprised when my breakfast was interrupted by the 
entrance of Count Waldemar, with o rather long faco and a confession of 
failure upon his lips. Tle was disappointed, but far from despairing, 
and assured me that he had no intention of accepting this check asa 
final defeat. 

“Lhave been reflecting all night in my inside,” he said; “and I 
perceive that 1 have been too hasty. No matter !—ovfyeachuben iat 
nicht anfyrhubin, as we say- to delay ix uot to break off. T shall meet 
her again, and then 1 shall know better how to act.” 

And so, with a hearty shake of the hand at parting, and a cordial 
invitation to beat up his quarters at Stuttgardt if ever my wanderings 
should lead me that way, he set off for the railway-station. 





ml. 


Shortly afterwards L myself left Homburg, having completed the 
period of ny “cure ;” and if at the end of a week I had not quite for- 
gotten Comt Waldemar amd Mas. Seymour, I had at all events ceased 
to think about them and their destinies. On one’s way through the 
world one is for ever catching glimpses of disconnected dramas—the 
opening of a faree, the second act of a comedy, the tail of a tragedy. 
‘Accident intorests us for a time in the doings and sufferings of the 
netors, and accident hurries them out of sight and out of mind again, 
with their storics half told. 

Accident it was—or destiny, I can’t say which ; certainly it was not 
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persed in that one explosion of wrath, woke the echoes with peal after 
peal of uproarious laughter, and from the cactus-bushes below arose the 
maledictions of the outraged Everard. 

‘To a man smarting both mentally and physically as Everard must have 
been doing, such conduct as this may well have appeared as inexcusable 
as it was exasperating. I suppose that under any circumstances he would 
have been very angry ; he was simply furious now, and satisfaction he 
vowed he would have. 

Tlow we got back to the hotel I can hardly say. I daresay we were 
a sufficiently comical trio—Count Waldemar still shaking with laughter, 
Evorard bristling with thorns like a hedgehog, and I insisting with vain 
yolubility upon the necessity for mutual apologies. All I know is that 
when I went to bed that night, I closed my eyes upon the prospect of 
having to play the absurd, not to say hazardous, part of second ina 
duel. 


IVs 


It was Count Waldemar who, despite my entreaties and protestations, 
would have it that I must act as his friend in the carrying out of this 
piece of murderous folly. He was very sorry to put me to any incon- 
venience, he said ; but since he was not upon speaking terms with any 
other man in Hyéres, he could not help himself; and when I declared 
that no duel should take placo at all with my consent, he simply 
answered that that did not concern him, ho being the receiver, not the 
of the challenge. He added, as a matter of detail, that he had no 
intention of apologising for the hasty act into which his temper had 
betrayed him on the previous evening, and that he did not in the least 
regret it. 

“T have seen very well, last night, that Mrs. Seymour is more fond 
of him as of me,” he sighed ; “but when she shall hear how I have 
sitted him in the meedst of those thorns, then must sho certainly laugh, 
Yes, I shall have my revenche !” 

‘And with this unworthy sentiment he lounged out into the sunshine, 
while I went upstairs to see what I could do with the other fire-eater. 

I found Everard deep in conversation with a certain M. de Beaulien, 
a young Parisian, who was reluctantly spending a few weeks in the 
south in order to soothe the last moments of a wealthy and asthmatic 
aunt. I was sorry to seo him there, for I had guessed the cause of his 
presence even before Everard, rising from his chair, said— 

“Tf you come from Herr von Ravensburg, perhaps I had better leave 
you with M. de Beaulieu, who has kindly cousented to act for me in this 
matter.” 

* Nonsense, wy dear fellow ! pray don't stir,” I answered, determined 
to make light of the whole business if I could. “I certainly do come 
from Count Waldemar—that is, in a sort of way you know. I mean, I 
did not tell him I was coming; and my only object in doing ao in 
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But I must say I shall have some little difficulty in pardoning you for 
doing your best to kill the two firmest friends I have in the world.” 

“Will you tell me how on earth I was to prevent a man who refused 
to apologise from fighting another who insisted upon an apology i” 

“How? Oh, in a hundred ways. You had only to inform th 
police, or to send a line to me. Nothing could be more simple.” 

“ Quite out, of the question—altogether contrary to etiquette,” re 
turned I, trying to look as if I had had a large experience of duel. 
“ Ladies know nothing about these affairs. By-the-bye, may I ask how 
you managed to arrive upon the scene so opportunely ?” 

“T shall not answer any questions which might get innocent people 
into trouble. But I may mention that if you had not yelled with 
laughter in that unseemly way, the night that Count Waldemar behaved 
80 disgracefully, my maid would not have run out into the garden to se 
what was the matter.” 

“Oho! Is your maid that vory well-dressed lady whom I some 
times see walking with Everard’s man on Sunday afternoons ?” 

“Never mind. Will you go on now, and entertain M, de Beaulien, 
please. And may I ask you to send Herr von Ravensburg to me. I 
have a few words to say to him.” 

The nature of those few words I was enabled to surmise by the guttural 
ejaculations which reached mo, every now and again, as I descended the 
hill beside the Frenchman. Just as we approached the house, Count 
Waldemar brushed past me, looking a trifle crostfallon, and hurried up to 
the couple who were waiting for us at the door. I was too far off to hear 
what passed ; but the Count's utterances were always embellished with: 
much pantomime that it was easy to form a pretty accurate guess at what 
he was saying, so long as he was anywhero within rango of eyexight, I 
saw him standing, hat in hand, before Miss Grey, rigid as to his legs, but 
violently agitated from the waist upwards. I saw him fling his arms about 
wildly, and feign to tear outhis hair by handfuls. Then he turned to his late 
antagonist, bowed three several times most profoundly, indulged in » 
little more gesticulation, and finally seized him by both hands, and 
almost shook him off his feet. Everard did not look more than balf 
pleased ; but Count Waldemar was not the man to be abashed by a little 
coldness. Huving accomplished his task, ho faced about, and came 
striding back towards us with his wonted cheerful cyuanimity very nearly 
restored. 

“Now I have made all goot,” said he, in the tone of a man who 
expects to he thanked. “Mrs. Seymour, I hope you are gontent mit 
me?” 

Mrs. Seymour laughed. “ Let us go in to breakfast,” she said, without 
replying to the Count’s question. 

T cannot say that that breakfust was in any sense a success, Our 
hostess was charming, and did all in her power to sot us at our ease, and 
Count Waldemar, as usual, talked a greal deal; but, upon the whole, I 
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The Street Gossips. 


A Sona For Dancina, atraruTep to Lorzwzo px’ Mxoict. 


oo 


Since you beg with such a grace, 
How can I refuse a song, 
‘Wholesome, honest, void of wrong, 
On the follies of the place? 


Courteously on you I call; 
Listen well to what I sing: 
For my roundelay to all 
May perchance instruction bring, 
And of life good lessoning.— 
When in company you meet, 
Or sit spinning, all the street 
Clamours like a market-place. 


Thirty of you there may be; 
Twenty-nine are sure to buzz, 
And the single silent she 
Racks her brains about her coz :— 
Mrs. Buzz and Mrs. Huzz, 
Mind your work, my ditty saith ; 
Do not gossip till your breath 
Fails and leaves you black of faco! 


Governments go out and in :— 
You the trath must needs discover. 
Is a girl about to win 
A brave husband in her lover 1— 
Straight you set to talk him o’er: 
“Is he wealthy?” “ Does his coat 
Fit?” “And has he got a vote?” 
*& “Who's his father?” “What's his race?” 
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Out of window one head pokes ; 
Twenty others do the same :— 
Chatter, clatter !—creaks and croaks 
All the year the same old game !— 
“See my spinning!” cries one dame, 
“ Five long ells of cloth, I trow!” 
Cries another, “ Mine must go, 
Drat it, to the bleaching base!” 


“Devil take the fowl!” says one: 
“ Mine are all bewitched, I guess ; 
Cocks and hens with vermin run, 
Mangy, filthy, featherless.” 
Says another : “I confess 
Every hair I drop, I keep— 
Plague upon it, in a heap 
Falling off to my disgrace !” 


If you see a fellow walk 
Up or down the street and back, 
How you nod and wink and talk, 
Hurry-skurry, cluck and clack !— 
“What I wonder, does he lack 
Here about ?”—* There's something wrong !” 
Till the poor man’s made a song 
For the female populace. 


It were well you gave no thought 
To such idle company ; 
Shun these gossips, care for nought 
But the business that you ply. 
You who chatter, you who cry, 
Heed my words; be wise, I pray : 
Fewer, shorter stories say : 
Bide at home, and mind your place. 


Since you beg with such a grace, 
How can I refuse a song, 
Wholesome, honest, void of wrong, 
On the follies of the place? 
AS 
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underneath the cold English exterior, that is what the foolish girl never 
thinks of, and cannot understand.” 

“Ah!” said the Minor Canon. He was struck by this unexpected 
poetry in the Signor, who was not a poetical person. He said, “I don't 
think I thought of that either. I suppose, for my part, I am very old- 
fashioned. I don’t like a woman to make an ezhibition of herself.” 

“Do you suppose a real artist ever makes an exhibition of herself!" 
said the musician almost scornfully. ‘Do you suppose she thinks of 
herself? Oh, yes, of course there are varieties, Men will be men and 
women women ; but anyone who has genius, who is above the comma 
stock! However,” he added, calming himself down, and giving s 
curious, alarmed glance at his companion, to see whether, perhsps, he was 
Veing laughed at for his enthusiasm, “there are other reasons, that yoo 
will allow to he solid reasons, for which I want to get hold of this Mis 
Despard. You know Purcell, my assistant, a young fellow of the greatest 
proinise 1” 

“ Purcell? oh, yes; you mean the son of —” 

“T mean my pupil,” said tho Signor, hurriedly, with a finsh of 
offence, 

“I beg your pardon. I did not mean anything unkind. It was anly 
to make sure whom you meant. Iknow he is a good musician and— 
everything that is good.” 

“He is a very fine fellow,” said the Signor, still flushed and self- 
assertive. “There is nobody of whom I have a higher opinion. He is 
a better musician than I am, and full of promise. I expect him to reach 
the very top of his profession.” , 

Mr. Ashford bowed. Ife had no objection to young Purcell’s sucvess : 
why should he be supposed to have any objection to it? but the conversa 
tion had wandered widely away from Miss Despard, in whom he was 
really interested, and his attention relaxed in a way which he could not 
disguise, This scemed to disturb the Signor still more. He faltered; 
he hesitated. At last he said with a sudden burst, “ You think this has 
nothing to do with the sulject we were discussing ; but it has. Purell, 
poor fellow ! has a—romantic devotion ; a passion which I can't as yet 
call anything but unhappy—for Miss Despard.” 

« For Miss Despard (” p 

‘The Minor Canon turned round at his own door with his key in his 
hand, lifting his cyes in wonder, “That is surely rather misplaced,” he 
sid the next moment, with much more sharpness than was usual to 
him, opening the door with a little extra energy and animation. He 
had no reason whatever for being annoyed, but he was annoyed, though 
he could not have told why. 

“Tow misplaced 1” said the Signor, following him up the little osk 
staircase, narrow and broken into short flights, which led to the rooms in 
which the Minor Canon lived. The landing at the top of the staires» 
was as large as any of the rooms to which it led, with that curioas mie 
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person who has anything to do with the argument—a wretched 
frequenter of taverns, admirer of milliners’ girls, who is said to be going 
to marry some young woman of thntclass. Why should not Purcell, the 
best fellow in the world, be as good ashe?” 

“TI don’t know the father—and it is not the father Purcell has a 
romantic devotion for. But don’t you see, Rossinetti, we are allowing 
ourselves to discuss the affairs of people we know nothing of, people ve 
have no right to talk about. In short, we are gossipping, which is not 
a very appropriate occupation.” 

“Oh, there is a great deal of it done by other persons quite as dignified 
as we are,” said tho Signor with a amile ; but be accepted the reproof and 
changed the subject. They sat together and talked, looking over the grat 
width of thesilent country, the trees and the winding river, the scattered 
villages, and the illuminated sky, How beautiful it was ! fair enough of 
itself to make life sweeter to those who had it before their eyes. Bu 
the two men talked and took no notice. They might have been ins 
street in London for any difference it made. 

‘When, however, the Signor was gone, Mr. Ashford having closed the 
door upon his visitor, came straying back to the window in which Bosi- 
netti had been seated, and stood there gazing out vaguely. In all likeli- 
hood he saw nothing at all, for he was short-sighted, as has been said ; bet 
yet it is natural to seek the relief of the window and look out when there 
is something within of a confused and vaguely melancholy character 
occupy one’s thoughts. ‘Twenty-four hours before Mr. Ashford had not 
known who Lottie Despard was. He had seen her in the Abbey, and 
perhaps had found, without knowing it, that sympathy in her face which 
establishes sometimes a kind of tacit friendship long before words. He 
thought now that this must have been the case; but he knew very lite 
about her still—nothing except that she had a beautiful voice, a face that 
interested him, and something khe wanted to talk to him about. What 
was it sho wanted to talk to him about? He could not imagine what it 
could Le, but he recollected very well how pleasant a thing it was when this 
Deautiful young lady, lifting the long fringes which veiled them, turned upon 
him those beautiful blue eyes which (he thought) were capable of expres 
ing more feeling than eyes of any other colour. Probably had Lottie’s 
eyes been brown or grey Mr. Ashford would have been of exactly the 
same opinion, And to think of this creature as the beloved of Purcell 
gave hima shock. Purcell! it was not possible. No doubt he was 
respectable fellow, very much to be applauded and encouraged :—but Mr. 
Ashford himself had nothing todo with Miss Despard ; he was pleased to 
think that he should meet her again and hear her sing again, and he must 
try, he said to himself, to find an opportunity to ask her what it was 
about which sho wanted to speak to him. Otherwise he had no hand, 
and wanted to have no hund, in this little conspiracy of which she seemed 
the unconscious object. On the contrary, his whole sympathies were with 
Lottio against the men who wanted to entrap her and make her « public 
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me a note from Lady Caroline, and I am going again to the Deanery to- 
night.” 

Law whistled a long whew—ew! “Again, to-night! she'd better 
ask you to go and live there,” said the astounded boy ; and he ssid no 
more about his interrupted reading, but put his big book philosophically 
away ; for who could begin to read again after all the disturbances of the 
morning, and after such a piece of news as this? 

Lottie dressed herself with more care than ever that evening. She 

to wish for ornaments, and to realise how few her decorations 
were ; the little pearl locket was so small, and her arms seemed s0 bare 
without any braceleta. However, she made herself little bands of black 
velvet, and got the maid to fastenthem on. She had never cared much 
for ornaments before. And she spent a much longer time than usual 
over the arrangement of her hair. Above all she wanted to look likes 
lady, to show that, though their choice of her was above what could 
have been expected, it was not above the level of what she was used 
to. Their choice of her—that was how it seemed to Lottie. The young 
lover had chosen, as it is fit the lover should do ; but Lady Caroline had 
ratified his selection, and Lottie, proud, yet entirely humble in the tender 
humility born of gratitude, wanted to show that she could do credit to 
their choice. She read the note which purported to be Lady Caroline's 
over and over again; how kind it was! Lady Caroline's manner per- 
haps was not quite so kind. People could not control their manner. 
The kindest heart was often belied, Lottie was aware, by a stiffness, an 
awkwardness, perhaps only a shyness, which disguised their best inten- 
tions. But the very idea of asking her was kind, and the letter was 80 
kind tbat she made up her mind never again to mistake Lady Caroline. 
She had a difficulty in expressing herself, no doubt. She was indolent 
perhaps. At her age and in her position it was not wonderful if one 
got indolent ; but in her heart sho was kind, This Lottie repeated to 
herself as she put the roses in her hair. In her heart Lady Caroline was 
kind; the girl felt suro that she could never mistake her, never be dis- 
appointed in her again. And in this spirit she tripped across the Dean’s 
Walk, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy watching from her window. It was almost 
dark, but it was not one of the Signor’s nights for practice, and only a 
few of the inhabitants of the Abbey Precincts were enjoying the air on 
the Terrace pavement. They all saw her as she came out in the twilight 
with her uncovered head. Law had gone out, and there was nobody to 
go with her this time to tho Deanery door. But Lottie bad no difficulty 
in finding an escort, as she came out, looking round her shyly to watch 
for a quict moment when no one was about. Captain Temple came for- 
ward, who lived two doors off, and was passing as she came to the little 
garden gate, Ie was the preux chevalier of all the Chevaliers. He 
came forward with a fatherly smile upon his kind face. “You are look- 
ing for some one to go with you,” he said; “your father has gone out. 
I saw him. Let me take his place,” "7 
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the instinct of a nature highly strained and unaccustomed to, though 
capable of, passion. Everything was seething in her, mind, her heart 
beating, the blood coursing through her veins, She felt that she could 
not bear the inevitable downfall of ordinary talk. She ran out into the 
soft coolness of the night, the great quiet and calm of the sleeping place, 
a fugitive driven by this new wind of strange emotion. The shadow of 
the Abbey was grateful to her, lying dimly half way across the broad 
silent road—and the dim lamp in her own window seemed to point out 
arefuge from her thoughts. She rushed across the empty road, like a 
ghost flitting, white and noiseless, and swift as an arrow, from the gate of 
the Cloister, wondering whether the maid would hear her knock at once, or 
if she would have to wait there at the door till Mr. Ridsdale appeared. 
But the door was opened at her first touch, to Lottie’s great surprise, by 
Law, who scemed to have been watching for her arrival. He worea 
very discontented aspect, but this Lottie did not at firstseo, in her grate- 
ful sense of safety. 

“How carly you are!” he said. “I did not expect you for an hour yet. 
It was scarcely worth while going out at all, if you were to come hack 
50 soon.” 

Lottic made no reply. She went upstairs to the little drawing-room 
where the lamp had been screwed as low as possible to keep alight for 
her when she should return. The room was still more dim than Lady 
Caroline’s, and looked so small and insignificant in comparison. On the 
table wasn tray with some bread and butter and a cup of milk, which 
was Lottie’s simple supper after her dissipation ; for Lady Caroline's cup 
of toa was scarcely enough for a girl who had eaten a not too luxurious 
dinner at two o'clock, She had no mind, however, for her supper now ; 
but sat down on the little sofa and covered her eyes with her hand, and 
went back into her thoughts, half to prolong the excitement into which 
she had plunged, half to still herself and get rid of this sudden transport. 
It would be difficult tosay which she wished most ; to calm herself down 
or to continue that state of exaltation which proved to her new capa- 
Dilities in her own being. She thought it was the former desire that 
moved her, and that to be quict was all she wanted ; but yet that strong 
tide running in her veins, that hot beating of her heart, that expansion 
and clovation of everything in her, was full of an incomprehensible agony 
of swectness and exquisite sensation. She did not know what it was. 
She covered her eyes to shut out the immediate sceno around her. The 
little shabby room, the bread and butter, and Law's slouching figure 
manipulating the lamp—these, at least, were accessories which she had 
no desire to see. 

“ Bother the thing!” said Law, “I can’t get it to burn. Here, 
Lottie! you can manage them. Oh! if you like to sit in the dark, I 
don’t mind. Were your fine people disagreeable? I always told you 
they wanted nothing but that you should sing for them and amuse them. 
They don’t care a rap for you!” 
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chamber, with scarcely an answer to the “Good-night” which Law 
flung at her as he shuffled away. She sat down on her little bed in 
the dark without lighting her candle; it was her self-imposed duty 
to watch there till she heard her father’s entrance. And there, not- 
withstanding her stately withdrawal, poor Lottie, overcome, subbed 
and cried. She had nobody to turn to, nor anything to console her, 
except the silence and pitying darkness which hid her girlish weakness 
even from herself. 
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resulta, but his pride and fastidiousness saved him. His delicately cult 
vated palate loathed the coarse fire of spirits, and he had a healthy horrcr 
of drags. Once or twice he had thought of opium, when he could not 
escape, even in dreams, from the greyness of his life. “This is unendar- 
able,” he would say, and he played in fancy with the key which unlocks 
the gates of that strange region, lying on the borders of Paradise and 
Hell. But his better sense questioned, “ Will it be any more endurable 
when I have ruined my nerves and the coats of my stomach!” It did 
not seem probable that it would be. If death had been the risk, he 
might have faced it, but he recoiled from the thought of a premature and 
degraded old age, still chained to the hateful desk. 

There are times when a man may be cheaply made into a hero. 
‘What would not Percival have given for the chance of doing some deed 
of reckless bravery ? 
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